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PREFACE, 
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Tris volume follows the plan of the various volumes 
of District Gazetteers compiled by Mr. O'Malley. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Tuts District, the chief and central district of the Division that General 
bears the same name, is situated between 24° 33’ and 26° 34’ N., rig 
and between 86° 19’ and 87° 31’ E. Its length is about 140 miles 

and its breadth varies from 14 to 45 miles It extends over 

4,226 square miles, and its population was, in 1901, 2,088,953. 

It is bounded on the north by the independent State Bounda- 
of Nep&l; on the east, north of the Ganges, by the District "i+ 
of Purnea ; on the south and east, south of the Ganges, by the 
Sonthal Parganas, and on the west by the Districts of Darbhanga 

and Monghyr. The administrative head-quarters are at 
Bhagalpur town, sifuated on the Ganges, which orosses the 
district from west to east and divides it into two parts of 
approximately equal area. 

The District as it at present exists is the outcome of many Forma 
changes. In 1765 A.D., when the Hast India Company was ae 
invested with the Diwani, Bhagalpur District was a huge tract 
in the east of Sarkar Mungir, Subah Behar, lying altogether to 
the south of the Ganges except the pargand of Chai. The 
boundaries were rather indeterminate on the south and west. The 
area of the district was 8,225 square miles at the. time of 
Buchanan-Hamilton’s survey (circa 1812 A.D.) including, as it 
did then, most of the moden distrxts of Monghyr and the 
Sonthal Parganis south of the Ganges. Since then the 
southern portion has been greatly restricted in area, and the 
northern portion hes been greatly extended.e * 

The first great reduction in the area of the southern portion 
wes made in 1832 when a separate Deputy Oollectorship was 
established at Monghyr, where there had been 4 Joint. 
Magistrate sinop 1812, anbordinate to the Magistrate of Bhigslpur 
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A great addition, however, soon followed in 1888, when the 
three extensive pargands of Naredigar, Malhani Gopal, and Nisank- 
pur Kurha, north of the Ganges, were transferred from Tirhut 
to this District ; the Revenue and Sessions Court juriediction of 
Kabkhand and Uttarkhand being, at the same time, removed 
from Tirhut to Bhagalpur, and their Magisterial and Fiscal 
juriediction to Monghyr. This increase of area was more 
than counterbalanced by the operation of Avt XXXVII of 
1855, by which the Sonthal Parganas were erected into a separate 
Non-Regulation district; and the Damin-i-Koh, parganas 
Tilfagarhi, Jamani, Ohitauliya, Kankjol, Bahadurpur, Akbar- 
nagar, Indyatnagar, Makrdin, Siiltanganj, Umbar, Siltanabad, 
Godda, Unmlii-Motiya, Passay, Hendwah, together with ‘dppds 
Muniéri, Belpatta, and a portion of pargands Bhagalpur and Sathi- 
ari, were detached from Bhagalpur. In 1864 Bhagalpur still 
further lost the character of a south Gunges district which it had 
possessed in the eighteenth century, by the addition of seven 
hundred square miles of country on the north of the river. 
Parganas Kabkhand end Uttarkhand were entirely transferred 
from Monghyr, and pargands Dhaphar and Nathpur from 
Purnea. Several petty changes of jurisdiction have since taken 
place, such as the transfer of Kharakpur to Monghyr in 1874, 
but these have not affected the District as a whole, The 
Revenue, Magisterial, and Sessional jurisdictions of Bhagalpur 
are now conterminous, 

The District is divided into two nearly equal portions by the 
river Ganges. The northern division forms an eastward contin- 
uation of the great alluvial plain of Tirhut as far as the limit 
of the Kosi floods, where the physical characteristics of the 
country assume the aspects of the sandy flats of Purnea, A 
large part is subject to annual inundation by many rivers, 
whose sources lie in the southern ranges of the Himalayas, as 


‘well as by the overflow of the Ganges over its northern bank, 


These rivers are inter-connected by numerous channels of 
considerable depth and width, called didrs, eo that, except in 
years of unusually soanty rainfall, the region is well supplied 
with the means of irrigation. here is very little high land in 
this part of Bhagalpur, the principal elevated traote being narrow 
ridges of land on the banks of the larger rivers from which the 
land slopes gradually inwards, often meeting a similar incline 
from some other river; and marshes or chains of marshes, 
frequently of great extent, are formed in the inter- 
lying plains. There is also a run of high land, forming 
© Very marked fogtarp gf the sesnery, in the eguth-entt corey 
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of the Stpiil subdivision. It is about twenty miles long, 
varying in breadth from one to six miles, and is in places covered 
with thick s4/ forest. The two north-eastern pargands whioh, 
at the beginning of this century, constituted one of the most 
fertile portions of the Sub-Tarai rice tract, and supported the 
great grain mart of Nathpur have lost a considerable portion of 
their cultivable area in consequence of changes in the course of 
the Kosi river. Similar devastation has taken place along the 
whole western bank of this river down to its confluence with the 
Ganges and large tracts of once fertile land have been laid under 
a deep layer of sand, which destroys the productive power of the 
soil. At the same time, the fear of further movements of the 
river has driven back cultivation, and its place has been taken by 
@ grass jungle, whioh, where not too high, affords pasturage to 
numerous herds of cattle during the hot months before the 
rains begin. At the present time, it seems that the Kosai is 
gradually working its way back eastwards again. 

The southern division of the District is bounded along its 
northern face by the river Ganges, and has a generally level 
surface, except near the southern frontier. It is traversed by 
several streams, having their sources in the hills of the Santal 
Parganas, the most important of which is the Chandan. This 
river enters the District a broad and impetuous torrent, but as it 
approaches the low land, it spreads over the coungry in about 
fifteen different channels, only three of which ever reach the 
Ganges. One of these streams retains the name of Ohdndan; but 
it is a mere water-course which, flowing through a hard soil of 
nodular limestone, pours its waters into the Ganges at Ohampa- 
negar, two miles west of thetown of Bhagalpur. A broad and well- 
raised belt of limestone on which the town of Bhagalpur is situated, 
extends along the southern bank of the Ganges, and forms a 
natural and effectual barrier against incursions of the river, 
This remarkable formation, about two miles brond, runs almost 
continuously beside the river from near Monghyr to Colgong, a 
distance of sixty miles; it is densely wooded with mangoes, jacks, 
fan-leaf palms, and date-trees. On leaving the belt of woodland, 
the country is found to be very low’ and almost treeless to the 
south. Fine rico-lands exist south of Sultanganj, Bhagalpur, 
Sabour and (thogha. South from the line between Sultanganj 
and Nathnagar the country is subject to foundations from both 
the Ohéndan and the Ganges, and is not —_ pe om 
exeupt in the winter and spring when it yields crops of wheat 
aed pulses. Sill further sonth, the country rises a fow fost, 
tail. tice is extensively cultivated. Wheat, sugar-cane, poppy, 
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mustard, arhar, and garden products are also seen, bespeaking 
the richness of the soil, which is here of a light-greyish colour. 
Mango-groves and palm-trees, acacias, banian and ptpal trees 
are abundant; and whenever a small stream affords facilities, the 
lands in its immediate vicinity are watered from it. 

About thirty miles south of the town of Bhagalpur, the 
country begins to wear a different aspect, as the land rises by an 
easy ascent, and the hilly tract commences. The soil being less 
deep than to the northward, and lying upon rocks of primitive 
formation, the water is nearer the surface and the trees attain a 
growth exceeding anything that is ever found on the deep 
alluvial plains of the Ganges. The mahud (Bas-ia latifolia) now 
becomes common, but palme almost cease to be seen. The mango- 
trees are no longer found in planted groves, but are scattered 
about in small groups; the cotton-tree attains a great size, 
measuring sixty or seventy feet in ciroumference, and patches of 
ahak jungle appear. The better kinds of upland yield Ivdian- 
corn in the rains and wheat or mustard sced in the cold weather ; 
the poorer are sown with millet (4@r/4i) in the autumn, whilst there 
is still sufficient moisture in the sol. The sides of the lowrolling 
hills are terraced for the cultivation of rice, which is irrigate1 by 
meaue of a careful system of reorvoirsand embankments. A full 
account of the systems of irtigation in vogue in the south of 
the district is given in Chapter V*—Agriculture, further on. 

Tue River System of Bhagalpur District consists of a reach 
of the Ganges about sixty miles in length, with numerous 
Himalayan affluents on the north bank; and on the south a few 
hill-streams, which, during the greater part of the year, are sandy 
water-courses, but in the rainy season becoms mvers of consider- 
able size, unnavigable, however, from their rapidity and the 
uncertainty of their floods. ‘I'he northern rivers have mostly a 
direction from north to south, with a slight inclination eastwards. 
The larger of these rise amongst the Nepal foot hills and fall, 
after a more or less tortuous course, into the Ghagri, which 
itself joins the Kosi, the great river that is the natural boundary 
between this district and Purnea, about six miles from its con- 
fluence with the Ganges.« The principal of these northern rivers 
are, (1) the Tiljaga, (2) the Bati, (3) the Dhimra, (4) the Talaba, 
(6) the Parwan, (6) the Dhfsan, (7) the Chalauni, (8) the Loran, 
(9) the Katna, (10) the Daiis, and (11) the Ghagri. The Chandan 
alone amongst the southern streams is deserving of notice, The 
following is a brief account of each of the above rivera, thei; 
courses and the more remarkable of the drainage channels. or 
dhére that fall into them. 


Bee page 78 below, 
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The Ganegs first touches Bhagalpur District at Tilsipur, and Ganges. 
for about ten miles forms the boundary between pargaxds Jahan- 
gira in Bhagalpur and Pharkiyé in Monghyr; it then regularly 
enters the District opposite the village of Sultanganj, where a 
great mass of granite rises out of its bed, Thence the vast river 
flows with two great bends, the first northward round the town 
of Bhigalpur, und the second southward to Colgong, where it 
meets a low range of hills, by which its course is again diverted 
in an almost northerly direction for eight miles until it reaches 
Patharghat. At that point it receives the united waters of the 
Kosi and all the northern rivers of the District. The Ganges 
throughout this part of its course is navigable during the whole 
year for the largest native boats and for river steamers of very’ 
considerable tonnage. The average width of its bed is three 
miles, but during the hot weather the waterway has a width of 
only half a mile, the rest being a dazzling plain of white sand. 
During the rainy season the whole of the deep bed is filled, and 
a margin of from five to ten miles on the northern bank and 
from one to two miles on some parts of the southern bank are 
inundated. 

The Titsuca rises in the hills of the Sub-Tarai of Nepal, and Tiljags 
enters Bhagalpur at the most northern point of purgand Naredigar ; 
after which it forms the western boundary between Bhbagalpur 
and Darbhanga down to the south-west corne® of pargund 
Malhani Gopal, from which it passes into pargand Kabkhand aa 
far as the village of Tilkeswar. Here it bends south-east across 
the great Moughyr pargand of Pharkiya, and again entering 
Bhagalpur near Balhar, crosses paryand Uhbai in a due easterly 
direction and falls into the Kosi a little to the south-west of 
Saura Gadi, At Rawal in paryand Naredigar, fifteen miles from 
Nepal, it sends off a number of channels or dhdars, which irrigate 
and drain the greater part of this yargané and of the north of 
Malhani Gopal. It receives its fixst affluent, the Balan, from Tirhut 
at Rasidri, where it also formerly bifurcated, the two branches 
uniting again four miles south-east of Bhaj& The western 
branch was then the larger of the twa, but of late years it has 
gradually silted up, and is now only navigable Mm the raine for 
boata of five hundred maunds up to Bagté, beyond which it is 
only a shallow drainage channel and soon completely disappears, 
Near Tilkeswar the Dhimra falls into the Tiljiiga, bringing a 
great quantity of water. Before it re-enters Bhagalpur from 
Pharkiy§, it receives through the Katna the united waters of the 
Talaba, Parwan, Dhiisan and Loran. The Tiljtigé is navigable 
for boate of twa thonsand maunds or seventy tons burthen up 
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to Tilkeswar, and beyond that for boats of a quarter of that 
tonnage up to Dighidé within ten miles of the Nepal frontier. 
This river forms the main water communication of the north-west 
of the District. Mr. Wickes reported in 1874 that, as a rule, a 
number of embankments are annually constructed across the Til- 
jiigé for irrigation purposes from Rasidri upwards, and that they 
greatiy interfere with the value of the river as a navigable 
channel; for although the first heavy flood breaches them, it 
only partially removes them, and boats, particularly those travel- 
ling up stream, have great difficulty in passing. In some cases 
the flood bursts through the embankment near either bank leaving 
an island in the middle of tho stream with a narrow dangerous 
passage on cach side of it; in other places the centre of the 
embankment gives way and a narrow channel is formed in 
the middle of the stream with the ends of the broken dandh 
projecting into the river like a spur on each side causing an 
almost impossible rapid ; and, again, in a few instances, the whole 
of the upper portion of the dandh is carried away, leaving the 
foundation which bars the river as a sunken weir right across its 
whole width. 

The Bati was described by the Revenue Surveyor* as being 
nothing more than an arm of the Tiljiiga, and frequently called 
by its name. He says it formerly separated from the parent 
stream at theevillage of Bela on the northewestern boundary; but 
this channel has long since been dried up, and, in many places, 
can scarcely be discerned, so that it could never have been very 
deep. The river, however, seems to have had a separate source 
in the north of pargand Naredigar, the old bed referred to being 
qnly one of those cross channels, which join most of the rivers of 
thie part of the country, at various points in their coures. It falls 
into the Tiljiigé at Gopaipur by the Ladiia shal. 

The Duimra is an insignificant stream when it enters this 
District, rapid during the rains, but in the hot weather in many 
places dry, the intermediate patches of water being stagnant. It 
rises in Nep4l, and for the first ten miles of its course in Bhagal. 
pur divides the pargands of Dhaphar and Naredigar. After 
flowing south. through the latter pargand and then through 
Malbani Gopal and Uttarkhand, it empties itself into the Tiljiga 
at Tilkeswar. It ig very liable to freshets from the hills, and 
most of the channel is frotected by embankments, which along 
its lower reaches have been allowed of recent years to fall into 
decay through the neglect and apathy of the riparian landowners. 
For the last twelve miles of ite course, it has a remarkably wide 
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bed, through the middle of which a meagre stream flows when 
there is no flood. 

The TataBa seems to have formerly occupied a much more Talaba. 
importart place in the river system of the District than it now 
does. Its old bed, which is still clearly discernible from bank to 
bank, measures from fifteen to twenty chains across. Judging by 
the direction of its larger d4dre (branches), it is probable that it 
onoe received the waters now carried by the lower Tiljiigé. Its 
upper course quickly dries up after the cessation of the rains and 
the bed is annually cultivated, the land producing rich crops with 
very little tillage. It forms the western boundary of pargand 
Nisankpur Kirha. After its union with the Parwan and Loran it 
loses its name to form, with them, the Katna. 

The Parwan anD Duausan Rivers both take their rise in the Parwan, 
south-eastern corner of pargand Naredigar, the former from a dhkar Dhusan. 
of the old Talaba river, and the latter from a spring near 
the village of Belarhata. They pursue different courses about 
two and a half or three miles apart, until their waters mingle at 
Singeswarsthan, where there is a temple of Siva Mahadeo. 
Their point of confluence is considered a place of much 
sanctity and several thousands of devout Hindus resort to the 
shrine in February to pay their devotions, bringing with 
them small quantities of Ganges water, which they throw over 
the image of the god. At this place the Dhisandoses its own 
name; and the mingled waters, under the name of the Parwan, 
flow on towards the south. This river, after a tortuous course 
of nearly thirty miles, forms the Sahsal swamp, the outlet from 
which under the name of the Katnaé (an appellation which 
indicates an artificial origin) flows into pargana Pharkiy4, 

a mile and a quarter below the point where that pargand 
meets pargands Chhai and Nisankpur Kirha. The Parwan is 
alone navigable. 

The Owataunt rises from a marsh in pargané Hardwat, Chalauni. 
enters pargand Naredigar at the village of Thalla Garhi, and, 
flowing close to the common boundary of both pargands for five 
miles, suddenly swerves off to the right, and then runs very 
tortuously towards the south, throwing out many channels, and 
finally falling into the Loran ot the village of Pandua. It is 
prineipally used for irrigation. A few smalj boats ply on it for 
two or three months in the year, but théy are only fishing and 


The Lozan rises in a swamp on the eastern boundary of Loran 
Nisankpur Kirha, near the Purnes boundary and, after 
a cours of twelve miles, is joined by the Chalauni. It then 
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runs to the southern limit of the pargand, touches on the Sahsél 
swamp, and mingling with the Parwan, forms the Katna. 

The Karna, as already mentioned, is formed by the united 
waters of the Talaba, Parwin, and Loran. It is a considerable 
river, bounding the Chhai paryana for about four miles on its 
north-eastern extremity, and then running into pargand Pharkiya 
of Monghyr. It joins the Tiljiga eight miles from the western 
frontier of Bhagalpur ; and the two streams combine to form the 
great river Ghagri, The Katné is navigable for boats of four 
hundred maunds (or fourteen and a half tons) throughout its 
whole course, which is only about twelve miles. 

The Davs is described in the following passage by the 
Revenue Surveyor, Mr. Pemberton:— Tradition states that it 
rises in the Murang of Nepal, and runs parallel with the Bir 
bandh, or embankment, of pargana Dhaphar into Harawat; 
but I muet confess whon I surveyed pargand Dhaphar I 
could find no trace of # rivor at the place described. I founda 
small dry channel close to the bandh, but this appeared to have 
been formed by olay having been dug out at different times 
to repair it. My own opinion is that the Déus is nothing more 
than a small arm of the Herun or Kisi: it is impossible to say 
which, as these rivers have been united since 1847; and that it is 
fed by @hdrs from them. It enters pargand Dhaphar from 
Nisankpur Kérhé, and runs in a very narrow channel near its 
eastern boundary for about seven miles, when it spreads out into 
&@ swamp varying from twenty to sixty or sixty-five chains wide, 
and maintains this width until it empties itself into the Ghagri 
river. A great part of the swamp dries up during the cold and hot 
weather, aud is cultivated with indigo, yielding an exceedingly 
fine crop; but the produce cannot at all times be depended on, 
as the river is subject to inundations from the Kosi. When these 
occur, the planters are severe sufferers,” The tradition concern- 
ing the source of this river is, however, supported by the 
evidence of Dr. Buohanan-Hamilton, who describes the Bir 
Béadh os commencing from the source of the Déis. The indigo 
cultivation has disappeared with the ruin uf the old factories, and 
rice is now largely grown in ite place. 

The Guacri is usually described as consisting only of 
the lower reaches of the Tiljagé; but as the new name is 
assumed after the infllx of the Katné, which brings with it 
the drainage of half of the northern portion of the District, 
it aeoms more, fit to regard it,as a distinct river. It enters this 
District from pargand Pharkiyaé, and passes due east through 
Obhai to join the Kosi. 
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The Oxanpan is the largest of the hill streamain the south Chindas 
of the District. It rises near Deogarh, in the Santél Parganés, 
and is fed by numerous minor streams. It passes under the sub- 
divisional head-quarters of Banké, and falls into the Ganges by 
several mouths, A more detailed desoription* of this river is 
given under the heading “ Embankments,” in connection with 
the works carried out by the neighbouring landholders to restrain 
its floods, which sometimes inundate the country for miles round, 
and cause great injury to the autumn crops. 

The Kost, although touching Bhagalpur, is {he great river of Kosi, 
Purnes, and a full description of it will be found in the Gazetteer 
of that District. 

Cuanegs IN THE River Courses.—Important changes have 
taken place in the main course of the Ganges immediately north of 
the Civil Station. About 1864 the stream lay direotly below the 
town of Bhagalpur, and steamors anchored close under the houses 
of the residents. During the fow years previous to that date, the 
Ganges ran equally near to the northern bank formed by pargand 
Chhét. At toe presentday it flows midway between those two 
courses, being separated from either bank by great island-like 
accretions of sandy alluvium, sometimes many square miles in 
extent. In Dr. Buchanan-llamilton’s time (1807-13), as shown 
by his map, the bed of the river had worked its way up to the 
most northern point which it has reached within the past century. 
Major Rennell’s map shows it in 1781 as passing a little south 
of Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s cuurse. In {850 Major Sherwell 
represents it as washing the scuthern limestone bank, to which 
it seems for many years after tv have, more or less, clung, except 
for a short period about 1860. ‘The old southern bed, locally 
known as the Jamunia, is still a Jarge channel in the rains. 

The changes in the upper waters of the Kosi, where that river 
belongs to Bhagalpur District, are even more remarkable. The 
steady westerly movement, which seems to have been going on 
for hundreds of years, is here conspicuous, and has been very 
strongly marked during the last half century. The large com- 
mercial centre of Nathpur, which in 1850 lay some miles to the 
west of the river, has now not only betn swept away, but its site 
has been left many miles to the eastward. This river is now 
gradually going back eastwards. 

The changes in the minor rivers are not ad easy to follow ; but 
there has apparently been a great diversion of the north-western 
drainage from the Talabé to the Tiljiga. 

Tnx Banus of the rivers vary in abruptness, very much in pivg 
proportion to the firmness or friability of the soil through which channels. 


* Bee pages 88, 106 below, 
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they flow. The southern bank of the Ganges is mostly formed 
of a hard red soil rich in nodular limestone, and, exoept where 
sandy accretions have been built out from it, abrupt. On the 
opposite side, a large part of the northern bank declines gently. 
In places where the current of the river has come into direct 
contact with the new land, and partly bruken it away, the fracture 
is almost perpendicular. and in the dry weather when the river 
is low, the bank rises sheer from the water like a wall twenty or 
thirty feet high. The banks of the Dhimra are in places abrupt, 
but for the most part slope with a long incline and are therefore 
liable to inundation. ‘Lhe banks of the Ghfigri and Tiljiga are 
also usually sloping, and are cultivated in the cold weather down to 
the water’s edge. 

Lakes any Marsuxs.—There is no body of water in Bhagal- 
pur of suthcrent size or depth to be culled a lake. Shallow marshes 
are numerous, ocourring principally i in the Madhipura subdivision 
on either side of the river Loran. These are excellent shooting 
grounds in the cold season. They also stretch across west and 
east, in a chain, from the present source of the Talabé to the west 
bank of the Daleswari. Considerable tracts of land on the south 
of the Ganges are inundated every year, but as they dry up and 
are cultivated in the cold weather, they cannot be called marshes. 
Indeed, they form one of the most fertile parts of the District, the 
cold weather grops being remarkably luxuriant. 

There is uno tract of woodland in Bhagalpur District 
which deserves the name of a forest, but there is much low 
jungle interspersed with trees of large size in the south of 
pargands Bhagalpur and Dénré Sakhwara, and in pargands 
Nisankpur Kirhé and Hardwat, north of the Ganges. Along 
the southern hills there are two distinct tracts, one stretch- 
ing from near the Umarpur Police Station to the Belhér out- 
post of Katuriyé, including ¢appd Chandan, The second begins 
near Chandan, and runs by JAipur along the whole Santal 
Parganas boundary to Lakshmipur. The former covers an area 
of above forty square miles and the latter about thirty. The 
northern forest tracts are td/uk Théla Gariydé, in pargand Narodi- 
gar, with an area of about 2,700 acres; Bhagwdnpur, with an 
area of 3,400 acres; Sripur, with an area of 2,500 acres ; Vienupur, 
with an area of 1,500 acres; Garhajhar, Kéhs, Mauré, Gid4 
and-Parsé, with an are’ of 5,600 scres; Ohariyé, with an area 
of 1,150 sores, in pargand Nisankpur Karhé; and tdjué Ohslauni, 
with an area of 1,700 acresin pargana Hariwat, 

The following are the trees moat frequently met with in these 
woods, with some of the products derived from them. The first 
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place must be given to the (1) sdé or sakud (Shorea robusta), which 
1g very plentiful in the southern hills and in the neighbourhood of 
the Nepél frontier. Few large trees are now to be seen, as they 
are regularly out down when the trunks have grown to a height 
of fifteen feet, to be used to support the roofs of huts. I larger, 
they are considered unwieldy, as the art of sawing is not 
practised by the hillemen. ‘The extraction of the resin, which 
is always followed by the death of the tree, prevents its growing 
to alarge size; but some immense specimens of sdés are still to be 
met with in the north of the district. (2). The abnis, or Indian 
ebony-tree (Diospyros melanoxylon) is a valuable tree, its black 
heart-wood being largely used by cabinet and ornamental 
furniture makers. The outer wood is white and soft, and is 
usually eaten away by insects. The ripe fruit is used in curries 
and is very astringent in flavour. 

The terminalias are very important trees in Bhagalpur. The 
(3) dsan (‘', tomentosa) is the principal of them, and it is on the 
leaves of this tree that the ¢asar silk-worm (Anthermwa paphia) is 
fed. This valuable insect is reared now only on dsan trees in the 
jungle of thana Katauria. With a view, perhaps, to confining the 
employment to themselves, the rearers have established certain rules 
of purity which they allege are absolutely necessary, and any 
infringement of which would totally destroy the success of their 
operations, Women, who would seem to be best fitted for such 
work, are entirely excluded, even their wives not being permitted to 
approach the workers. ‘lhe low castes are excluded, as their 
appetites are defiled by the gross impurity of animal food. The 
workers eat sparingly, once a day, of rice cleaned without boiling 
(aled dhdn) and seasoned only with vegetables. They are not per- 
mitted to employ the washerman or the barber. The best cocoons 
are produced in the forests, whence they are brought by the 
wandering tribes. From these cocoons three successive broods are 
obtained, but those reared from the wild cocoons, dhada, are said 
to be the best; the others, sarihin, jdrhan, and Janga, gradually 
degenerate. ‘The cocoons for breeding are placed in a large flat 
basket. When the moths out their way out, they immediately 
pair. In from fifteen to tweuty houfs afterwards, the males die, 
and are thrown away, and from twenty to twenty-five impreg- 
nated females are placed in a cylindrical basket with a narrow 
mouth, which is covered with leaves. Sonie leaves are also laid 
on the bottom of the basket. On fhe latter leaves, in the course 
of the day, the fomales deposit their eggs about 150 to 350 a-piece, 
and are then thrown away. The eggs are placed in sinall baskets 
made of, the leaves of the bei tree, On the ninth day the oggs 
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are hatched; and the baskets on which they are lying are put 
upon ae tree, over the leaves of which the young insects imme- 
diately spread. When they have consumed all the leaves of one 
tree, they are removed to other ‘rees, and in thirty-six days from 
the time of their being hatched begin to spin. In fifteen duys 
this operation is completed, and the cocoons are collected. The 
yield of a cocoon, that is, the tissue wound from it, gives 
usually about 10-2 grains troy of silk. From 700 to 1,000 
cocoons are required for the produotion of a piece of silk from 
four to five yards long, aud 1} yard wide, which sells at 
from eight to ten rupees. The only operation attended with 
any trouble is the removing the worms from one tree to 
another. The worms, however, must be watched, a8 crows and 
other birds, and hornetsare apt tv destroy them. Coooons intended 
for sale are killed by being put in boiling water, and then dried in 
the sun. All the large branches of the wan tree are lopped near the 
stem, and young shoots, which produce large succulent leaves, are 
permitted to grow. ‘he worms are only applied to the same tree 
once in two years, a whole year’s rest boing nesessary before new 
branches begin to appear, The old die after being denuded of 
their leaves. ‘Tho local supply of coovons is insufficient to meet 
the local demand, aud cocoons are largely imported from Gaya 
(Nawada subdivision), the Sonthal Parganas, Birbhum and 
Hazaribagh ¢Girdih subdivision). None come irom Malda or 
Murshidabad. 

Some experiments made formerly in Bombay led to the belief 
that the ¢asar worm might be domesticated, but it seemed doubtful 
whether this operation would not be more expensive than in 
the case of the common silk-worm (Bombayx mori). In India 
there are special difficulties. ‘The plaster or cement exuded by 
tbe worm with tho filaments is peculiarly tenacious, and cannot 
be dissolved in water of a lower temperature than 200° Fahr.— 
a heat that can be kept up in the reeling basins only by the 
uee of steam. The silk is also said to be difficult to dye in the 
finer shades *of colour, Another obstacle is presented by an 
jnherent defect in the filaments themselves. The thread of the 
daear silk-worm is spun from a double spinnaret, and the filaments 
do not lie parallel, although close side by side; they are spirals, 
touching each otheg only at the exterior points of their curves, 
and united by the natural gum in, and with which, they are 
exuded. It is on its spiral texture that the well known elasticity 
of the silk depends. In reeling the silk, it is necessary that the 
spirals should be worked well into each other, so es to form an 
even round thread ; but it is doubtful whether the filaments can 
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be brought to bear the amount of croiseure necessary to produce 
the round thread, and till this can be effected, it will be impossible 
to provide an article of export which will be acceptable in the 
European market. Such being the conditions of successful 
manufacture, there does not appear to be any prospeot of reviving 
the reeling of tasay silk as a village industry. If an effective 
system of reeling be devised, it oan only be carried out under 
skilled supervision in large filatures. A full account of the local 
silk-weaving industry is given in Ohapter VIII below." 

(4) The kawd (Terminalia Arjuna) is an immense tree, and is 
held sacred by the hill people. The kernels of the fruit of the 
(5) bubird (T. belerica) are eaten by the natives, and are said 
to taste like filberts. The tree is a large one yielding a white 
wood, durable though soft. Its gum, which much resembles gum 
Arabic, is abundant, and dissolves readily inwater. (6) The badim 
(IT. Catappa) is also a timber tree. (7) The Aard (T. chebula) 
produces the myrobalams of trade. The tender leaves are punc- 
tured by an insect in order to deposit its eggs. The wound enlarges 
through the extravasation of sap, into a hollow gall, from which 
good ink is derived. It also yields to the cottun-dyeing caste of 
Chhipis a most durable yellow. (8) The kadam (Nauolea 
cadamba) isa large tree with thick foliage. (9) The amailtas 
(Oassia fistula) is remarkable for its pendant racemes of bright 
yellow flowers. (10) The mafud is a most us®ful tree. A 
description of it is given lower down under the heading “ Frait 
Trees.” (11) Bijasdr, the parser of the women and the pitsdd of 
Bengal, is a large timber-tree. It jields a red juice, which 
hardens in the air into a dark red, very brittle, gummy resin, 
and has astrong astringent taste. (12) The sited? (Dalbergm 
latifolia) is not common, and its wood—black, with branching 
light-coloured veins—is not much used. (13) The sresé (D. sissov) 
yields to boat-builders their crooked timbers and knees. It and 
the sited] grow to a large size, (14) The palds (Butea frondosa) 
grows to a large size in Bhagalpur, and yields a ruby-coloured 
astringent gum. There are several species of Acacia. The best 
known are—(15) A. Arabica (/dba/); (16) A. farnesiana; (17) 
A, sirissa (sirish) and (18) A. tomentosa (sdiQ babdi). (19) 
Entada pursostha (git/a), which, like the Acacias, was formerly 
included inthe genus Mimosa, is remarkabje for the size of its 
nuts, and the hardness of the interior albumen, which is used by 
washermen for crimping linen. From (20) Acacia catechu js 
obtained the native drug called kath, which is eaten along with 
pés. It is prepared either from the chopped up heart-wood of 
the trea, or from the exuded gum yielded by cutting through the 
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bark, All acacias, particularly the two first-mentioned and 
related species (21) Albizzia stipulata (sim/aki), produce gum, 
having much of the appearance and qualities of gum Arabic. 
(22) The ea/di (Boswellia thurifera) yields frankincense, and is a 
large conspicuous tree. The resin, although plentiful, is not 
much collected. (23) The piydr (Buchanania latifolia) isa timber 
tree, the kernels of whose fruit take the place of almonds amongst 
natives. (24) The karanj (Sterculia urens) is remarkable for its 
white bark and usually leafless condition. (25) The papra 
(Gardenia latifolia) is asmall but very ornamental tree. (26) 
The kathndr (Bauhinia variegata) is a tall, elegant tree, little used 
but for firewood, (27) The ‘entu/ (Tamarindus Indicus) is not 
acommon tree, but is met with occasionally of large size. (28) 
The ‘jar (Barringtonia acutangula) is the most common tree in 
the northern marshes. (29) The kasmar or kasambar (Schleichera 
trijuga) is a short, middling-sized tree, the pulpy subacid aril of 
whose fruit is edible. (80) Tho katdsl and ghunt (Zizyphus 
conoplia and Z. xylopyra) are common shrubs in the jungle. 

The Fruit trees indigenous to Bhagalpur District are the 
following :— (1) The mango or dm (Mangitera Indica) is common 
all over the District, especially to the north of the Ganges, 
(2) The mahud (Bassia latifolia), the most extensively grown tree 
in the southern hills. ‘he ripe kernels aro eaten like almonds, 
but are not vaholesome. They also yield an oil, four pounds of 
kernel producing one pound of oil. After being dried in the sun 
for some days, they are broken in a mortar, and then put in a 
common oil mill and pressed. In the cold season the oil is thick, 
but in hot weather it becomes liquid. In most parts it is only 
uged for lighting purposes, being unfit for food on account of itg 
bitter, disagreeable flavour. The poor in the hill tracts, however, 
use itin cookery, and remove the bitter taste by boiling it in 
water. The most important produce of the tree is the flower, 
which expands in the evening and falls the following morning. 
It is succulent, resembles a round berry and is full of a thick 
sweet juice, which would not be disagreeable but for a strong 
narcotic smell. When collected the flowers are spread on mats, 
or on a piece ofclear geound, and dried in the sun and are then fit 
forsale. A single tree yields from 10 to 60 lbs. of dried flowers ; 
but it is alleged that were care taken to keep off deer and monkeys, 
double that quantity ‘might be procured. In the eighteenth century 
the flowers sold on the tree for from 6 to 3 maunds (44 to 2} owt.) 
to the rupee (then worth about 2¢.); and in the year 1810-11 at 
Bénké, close,to the forests, according to Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, 
anly one and a quarter swede (102 lbs.) was obtained for this 
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money. The present price varies from sixty to eighty pounds for 
the rupee. In the southern parts of the District, the poor are 
compelled to derive from this flower a portion of their ordinary 
nourishment, amounting, according to Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s 
estimate, to five-twelfths of their entire food during five months 
of the year. Mahud flowers are, however, most used for the 
distillation of couotry spirit. The process is a very simple one. 
The flowers, with from an equal to a double quantity of water, 
are put in large earthen vessels with narrow mouths and left to 
ferment. This is effected in from four to eight days, according to 
the heat of the weather. The whole fermented mass, flowers and 
water, is then put into a still, and the spirit is drawn slowly off. 
It is never rectified, and after distillation is always very much 
diluted with water, and consequently will not keep above fifteen 
days. If rectified, or even if kept undiluted, it could be 
preserved longer, but in that case customers would not have 
enough for their money. The still is large earthen jar, inclin- 
ing a little to one side, placed over a rude fire-place, confined by 
two walls of earth. The head of the still isa small earthen pot 
inverted on the mouth of the larger and smeared with clay, 
Three tubes of hollow bamboo pass from the head to an equal 
number of narrow-mouthed, unglazed earthen jars that serve as 
receptacles, and are placed in a shallow trough containing water. 
(8) The jack fruit or anthdi (Artocarpus infegrifolia) is 
also very common. (4) The plantain or keld (Musa sapientum), 
found everywhere, is of an inferior desoription. (5) The khajur 
or date palm, and the ¢d/ tree (Borassus flabelliformis), are 
both common throughout the District, being cultivated for the 
intoxicating fermented juice, called ¢d:t, obtaincd from them, 
The Khajur is fit for tapping when ten years old, and lives 
about twenty years more, during which time a notch is 
yearly made in the stem just under the new leaves that shoot 
from its summit, and on opposite sides of the stem in 
alternate years. The out is triangular, and at its lower corner 
a leaf is placed to collect into a pot the juice that exudes, The 
gesson commences about the beginning of October, and lasts until 
the end of April. The ont bleeds fore from two to seven days, 
and is kept open by means of scraping the surface or removing a 
yery thin slice from it. The tree is allowed an equal number of 
days’ reat before a new incision is made. “The outs are made 
in the afternoon, and the juice exuding during the night is 
eollected. in the morning, the yield being about four pounds 
weight from each tree. Its taste when fresh is sweet, with 
pomawhat the favour of the water contained in a young cocos-nat, 
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but slightly bifter and astringent. Owing to the coolness of the 

season it does not readily ferment. It is, therefore, collected in 

large earthen jars, which have been first filled up to a sixteenth 

of their capacity with old fermented liquor, and exposed to the 

sun for about three hours when the fermentation is complete. 

The spirit is sold for about ahalfpenny a quart; and two quarts, 

or one penny’s worth, will produce intoxication. At the season 

when the supply of date-liquor begins to fail, the ¢d/ trees com- 

mence to yield a more abundant, stronger, and cheaper drink, 
which, however, Jasts for a much shorter time. About the end 

of March the /d/ begins to blossom, and throws out numerous 
flowering stems or spadices. Towards the close of April the ends of 

-these are out three times a day, a thin slice being removed at each 
cutting, and jars are suspended under them to catch the juice. 
New spadives shoot mm snocession for two months and continue to 
yield till the end of June. In Bhagalpur only the male flowers are 
cut, the female ones being left to mature their fruit. The juice fer- 
ments without being exposed to the sun and without the addition of 
old juice, a circumstance due probably to its being collected in the 
hot weather. During the height of the season it sells for half the 
price of date-spirit, that is, for a farthing a quart ; and as it is also 
nearly twice as strong, it forms one of the cheapest intoxicating 
liquorsin the world, Some trees bleed throughout the rainy season, 
and their Inige is used instead of yeast for making bread. (7) The 
tamarind, im: or ¢enfil (Tamarindus Indica), thrives in Bhagalpur, 
and the fruit isexported. (8) The plums, datr and ku/ (Zizyphus 
jujuba and Z. vulgaris), are very common fruits. Three kinds are 
enumerated by natives, the narkih, the patndr, and the desi ; the last 
is wild ; the firat, which is the best, tastes like the Englieh prar, and 
fhe pdtndi like half-ripe plums, They all ripen between June and 
Angust. (9) The jém or jémun (Hugenia jambolana) ; (10) the 
ban jdm (E. fruticosa) ; (11) the j¢mru/ (EK. alba); and (12) the 
guldb jdm (I. jambos). are all eaten, the best tasting lke half- 
ripe plums, and the wild sorts being littie better than sloes. 
They ripen, between:June and August. (13) The tipdré or 
berry of Europeans and phukia of natives (Sida Asiatioa), 

is a palatable fruit. (14)eTho amrd (Spondias mangifera) is a 
large plum-like fruit, rather wanting io flavour, which ripens in 
the cold weather. (15) The kémrangdé (Averrhoa carambola) 
is found under two *varieties—ore producing a sweet, the other 
 gaour, fruit ; both blossom during the rainy season. the fruit ripen- 
ing during December and January. (16) The custard apple or 
été (Anona equamosa). (17) The bull’s heart or nénd did (Anona 
petionlata). (18) The amaltde or qurd, the dmluks of Bengal 
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(Emblioa officinalis). (19) The guava or unjir (Psidium pyri- 
ferum). (20) The pumelo or éatdvi neéu (Citrus decumana). 
(21) The lime or edu (Citrus limomum); there are several 
varieties of this fruit. (22) The pupita (Carica payaya). (23) 
The gab (Diospyros embryopteris). (24) The fig or dumar 
(Ficus carica). (25) The pomegranate or andr (Punioa gra- 
natum). (26) The grape (Vitis vimfera) ; agreen variety has been 
brought to the district from Lahore; it thrives well, but the 
fruit is small. (27) The wampi (Cookia punctata), a rae fiuit— 
the climate is not favourable to it. (28) The supotd (Achras 
sapota), there are some fine trees with excellent fruit in this 
district. (29) The'Aaranda (Carissa carandas), plentiful in all 
gardens. (30) The dati (Ehretia serrata), a native of Bhutan, 
a few are found in tue north of the district, fruit good. (31) 
The khirnt (Mimusops kanki), with a rather large oval berry, a 
handsome tree. (32) Tho mdind (Vangueria spinosa), with o 
yellow sucoulent fruit of the size of a cherry, not much exten. 
(38) The pir-a’u (Posoqueria uliginosa), a small thorny tree 
yielding an edible berry, (84) Jalpdi (Hlsocarpus serratus), 
said to resemble olives in taste ; used in curries. (35) The puniydla 
(Flacourtia cataphracta), a favourite fruif. (86) The daineni 
(Flacourtia sepida), little eaten in this district. (37) The badam 
(Amygdalus communis); many trees of this excellent nut are 
met with in the district, grown from imported soed. © 
The north of the district is purely alluvial The deposite Groroar- 
which cover the immenso alluvial plain of the Ganges and the fro. 
Brahmaputra and their tributurios belong in part to an older 
alluvial formation which is usually composed of massive argil- 
laceous beds of a rather pale, reddish-brown hue, often weathering 
yellowish, disseminated throughout which occur kunkar and piso- 
litie ferruginous concretions. Four principal formations occur in 
the district. Alluvium, new and old; tho Rajmahal Trappean 
formation ; the Damuda series, the coal mensures of India; and 
the Gneis:ic series. The last-named rocks ocoupy a considerable 
area in the sonth of the district, in the Chandan, KatauriasandD anra 
Sakhwara pargands, where they are continuous with those form- 
ing the plateau of Hazaribagh, and thus indeed witlr the immense 
stretch of similar rocks along the whole east side of the peninsula 
down to Mysore. The classification of these highly’ metamorphic 
fundamental rocks is everywhere one of the most difficult problems 
in geology ; and as yet, in India, attention has been chiefly turned 
to other formations of more immediate interest or importance, 
Even within the small area under notice, great variety is to be 
fonmé in thee rocks, from the massive homogeneous granitoid and 
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porphyritic gneiss, weathering into great domes with concentric 
structure, of which Mandar Hill is a fine example, through many 
varioties of well foliated gneisses, quartzose, micaceous, and 
hornblendic, to fine mica schists and trappoid hornblende rock. 
No normal order of succession or of grouping has as yet been 
made out in this complex series. 

There are several detached patches of gneiss in Bhagalpur 
District, isolated in the alluvium as1 var Panyé and Kherhi, and in 
the Ganges at Colgong and Vatharghétts. {t is probable that the 
whole alluvial area is underlaid Ly the-e rocks, and at no great 
depth. The Lamuda rocks, to which the Indian coal measures 
belong, are seen only at o1 e spot within the District. The white 
clays and sandstone, about 150 feet thick, forming Patharghéta 
Hill, are of this formation. They rest upon gnoiss at a few feet 
above high flood level. Every portion of the group is well 
exposed on the steep sides of the little hill, without any 
appearance of a caibonacecous layer. Yet there is a deep shaft 
on the summit, wlnch is suid to have been sunk for coal. 
The Damuda clay furnishes the great bulk of the material for the 
pottery works at Patharghéta A finer kind of kaolin is obtained 
by crushing and washing a decomposed pegmatitic rock, extracted 
from shallow pits in the gneiss. On the east side of Patharghéta 
Hill, the sandstone 1s overlaid bv strong beds of dark green 
basaltio traf. The slope or dip of the beds being easterly, the 
whole east end of the i11dge, as well as some other small hills 
in that direction, are formed entirely of this rocks The same 
rook is seen again at the end and south of Pirpainti. These 
outcrops Bre all outliers of the great trappean formation, of which 
the Réjmahél hills are composed. From the fossil plants in the 
sedimentary beds, interstratified with the eruptive rock, it has 
been ascertained that the formation corresponds with the Lias 
horison of the European series. There are no known outcrops of 
these intertr: ppean beds in Rbagalpur. 

The alluvial fogmation occupies the greater part of the 
District. Much of it is clearly composed of depvsits from 
the present rivers, whether by annual overflow or in conse- 
quence of feriodicdl changes in the channel. But there is 
frequently observed a stiff clay with Aankar, and often oshro, 
very unlike the erdjnary silt as freshly deposited. This forma- 
tion is often found, too, in positions where inundation does not 
powzeech, For these reasons it has been distinguished as the 
oid alluvium, though the precise relation between the two forma- 
tions has not been satisfactorily determiced. Some observers 
have maintained thet the old allnvium is of mérine or estusrian 
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origin As yet, however, no fossils have been discovered to con. 
firm that opinion. It is, therefore, very desirable that any organic 
remains found in these deposits should be carefully collected and 
submitted to competent authority. 

The principal mineral product of Bhagalpur is galena, found Mrngnazs 
in large quantities in paryands Sahrdi Chéndan, Katatria, and 
Danré Sukhwéré. Much of it is aigentiferous, The following 
report by Dr. Oldham, Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India, on some specimens sent to Government by the 
Collector of Bhagalpur, shows the vulue of this mineral :—“The 
ores sent are galena, the sulphide of lead, the most common and 
widely distributed of the ores of lead, consisting ot about 14 
per cent of sulphur and 86 per cent. of lead. Galené generally 
contains also an admixture of silvcr in varying quantities, often 
to an amount which icnders the ore very valuable.” Sulphuret of 
antimony, or sua, is also found in the same localities Copper 
is met with in the southern hills, a3 native copper, copper pyrites, 
a sulphuret of copper and irou, aud malachite or green car- 
bonate of copper. ‘Lalo, cLlorite, and jasper are found in the 
south-western parganas, Iron ore 1s distributed over the whole 
of the hilly country, very abundantly in places, but the difficulties 
in working it from want of fuel und a good flux prevent its being 
much used. P 

Tue Frra Natura of Bhagalpur are very numerous, when Zoower? 
compared with those of most Districts of Bengal and Bihar, a 
cixcumstance probably due to the variety of the physical 
characteristics of the District, and to th fact that it hes between 
and merges into a number of tracts, distinct in their climate and 
elevation, The Fauna of Central India is 1¢presente! by a few" 
members found in the southern hills, which are really outlying 
ranges of the great Vindhyan sys‘em ‘I'he animals of Réjmahal, 
which are specifically distinct, add their quotu on the east. North 
of the Ganges most of the mammals found in the central plain 
of Bengal are to be met with; whilst further north pot a few 
representatives of the Nepél and Hn1mélayan families occur, 
together with some of those peculiar to ¢he ‘Tardif. 

Monkeys are numerous both no:th and south of the Ganges. 
The haxumdn or langir (Presbytis entellus) is found only ou the 
south of the river. It is strange that it hasen@ver availed itself 
of an opportunity of crossmg over, but such is the case, every 
authority since Buchansn-Hamilton having failod to obtain a 
,spesimen to the gorth of the Ganges. A loug-tailed monkey has, 
newever, boon oooasionally seen in the northern boundary 

of the District,” robebly the Himélayan /angdr (Prosbytis 
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Schistaceus). The short-tailed monkey or bandar (Inuus rhesus) 
is numerous everywhere, particularly so in the northern forests. 
‘The Macacus radiatus, the showman’s monkey, has been seen, bat 
such specimens were probably escaped menagerie animals. Bats 
of many kinds aro also met with. The most numerous of the 
frugivorous tribe is the large fux-bat or dazur (Pteropus Edwardsi), 
well known for ifs inroads on garden fruit The small fox-bat or 
Chamgudri (Cynopterus marginatus) takes up its residence in 
every house, ‘he Vampire (Megalerma lyta) is common, parti- 
cularly in the Supaul subdivision Several species of leaf bats 
(Rhinolophus) are found, chiefly in the hills. The long-armed 
bat (Taphozous longimanus) frequen{s out-houses aud ruins every- 
where. Tho wrinkle-lipped bat (Nyctinomue plicatus) is mostly 
an inhabitant uf trees. The yellow bat (Nyoticepus luteus) is 
occasionally found. Lhe [Harlequin bat (Nycticepus ornatus) 
is seen but rarely. 

The Insectivora aro fairly represented, the most common 
member vi the order being the shrew, the ehiachhundd ol natives 
and musk-rat of Europeans (*orex cmrulescens). The large 
mouse-coloured shrew (8. murinus) and the Nepal wood shrew 
‘§. nemorivagus) are also met with. The Llimalayan water 
shrew is occasionally seen near the hill strcams in the north of 
the district. Some hedgehogs are also found, probably Erinacei 
collares. The Tupuia Ellotti, or Madras tree shrew, is found in 
the southern hills, ‘’wo kinds of bears have been recognised, 
the common black Iudian bear (Ursus labiatus) and the bial bajra 
(U. Iudieus). They aro both harmless animals, except when 
attacked. They live on black ants, termites, bootles, fruits, parti- 

* ularly the seeds of the Cassia tistula, date fruit, and honey, but 
their favourite food consists of the succulent petals of the mahud, 
Solonel Tickell’s account of the power of suction in the bear, as 
well as of its faculty of propelling wind from its mouth, has been 
verified in this district By these means it is enabled to procure 
its common food of white ants and larve with ease. On arriving 
at an ant-hill, the bear scrapes with his forefeet until he reaches 
the large combs at the botgom of the galleries. He then with 
violent puffs dissipates the dust and crumbled particles of the 
nest, and sucks out the inhabitants of the comb by such forcible 
inhalations as to be heard at “two hundred yards’ distance or 
more.” Large larve are in this way sucked out from great 
depths under the soil. These bears are confined to the southern 

hills, and are becoming scarce, The hog-badger or d/di-sur is an 
inhabitant of the Tarai. It has been observed that this animal 
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captivity, preferro] fruit, rejecting animal food, whilst others 
seemed to thrive on meat and fish alone, The badger or lija 
(Mellivora Indica) keeps to hilly tracts, and rarely exceeds three 
feet in total length. I'he yellow bellied weasel (Mustela 
Kathiah), a most offensively smelling animal, a native of Nepal, 
is said to be met with im the Sub-Taraéi country. The Indian 
otter or wh (Liutra nair) is sometimes found in muddy streams, 
and is trained for fishing purposes. Its success in killing and 
bringing up a fish, often five times its own size, is remarkable 
Just outside the distriot, at Rajmabal, the fishing castes bestow 
much oare on training otters. 

The tiger (Felis tigris}) is occasionally found amongst the 
high grass jungles of the Kosi, and in the hills in the south of. 
the district. 

The leopard (felis pardus) is also found, chiefly to the 
south of the Ganges. ‘The lage tiger-cat (F. viverrina) is 
found in thick jungles, and also along the edges of marshes 
in the north. It has been known to carry off very young 
children and calves. The leopard cat (F. bengalensis), which 
is similarly distributed, is not such a large or powerful 
animal. There are several species of wild cats, the jangli-bilii 
(F. chaus) being the most common. The common hjena 
(Hyena striata) is occasionally seen. Civets are numerous in 
Supaul and are met with iu the southern hills, both the larger 
(Viverra zibetha) and the smaller (V. malaccensis) being repre 
sented. Both are kept in confinement by natives for the sake of 
the drug derived from their subcaudal glands. They live on 
small birds, and animals, eggs, snakes, frogs, and insects, and 
are in their turn eaten by some low castes, such as Musdhars. 
The khataés or common tree-cat (Paradoxurus musanga), also 
called toddy cat by Europeans from its well-established habit 
of drinking the juice of the Palmyra palm, is found in the 
southern pargands; and the Tarai tree-cat (P. bondar) in the 
northern forests. 

The Bengal and gold-spottel mongoose (Herpgstes malac- 
eensis and H. nepalensis) are abundant, and are prized for their 
antipathy to snakes. Their alleged smmunity from the deadly 
poison of the cobra is believed to be due, more to their activity 
in escaping the deadly bite than to any peculiar power of resist- 
ance to its influence in their constitution. 

The Indian wolf (Canis pallipes) has been seen on both sides 
of the Ganges, but is now very rare. It is called handdr by the 
natives of Bhagalpur. The jackal, or gidar (Oanie aureus) is the 
most plentiful of this genus. Its peouliar cry is hoard everywhere 
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marking, according to native opinion, the various watches of the 
night. 

The wild dog or bankutd (Cuon rutilans) is said to be met 
with ; its existence in Bhégalpur is not beyond doubt, although 
many dogs of a deep rusty colour and marked vulpine 
aspect are found wild in the southern hills The Indian fox 
(Vulpes bengalensis) or /omri is seen everywhere; it is a pretty 
little animal. 

The whale tribe is represented by the Gangetic porpoise or séins 
(Platanista gangetica). It feeds on emall fisho: and erustacea 
aud may he seen in largo shoals at the mouth of the Ghigri. Its 
ordinary length is trom 6 to 7 feet. lis habitat is muddy water, 

.in which good sight is of little use. Its eycs are small, and the 
optic nerves rudimentary, ‘The porpoises are shot and speared when 
they venture into shallow water. The lowe: classes ef fisher- 
men cat their flesh, and their oil is collected as a speoitic for 
rheumatisn. 

Tho rodents include squimels, rats, hares, and poroupines, 
The striped equirrel (Sebuus palmarum 15 the most common of 
the tribe. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any other squirrel is 
found. The gerboa rat (Gerbellus Indicus) is said to be some- 
times met with. The natives call it Aarzn-miis or antelope rat. 
The bandiovot (Mus bandioouta), which derives its name from the 
Telinga word pandihohu or pig rat, is foundin towns. The brown 
rat (M. decumanus) is found in most masonry buildings; and the 
Nepél rat (M, plurimammis) 1m the northern plains, The com- 
mon mouse (M. urbanus) is also plentiful The Indian porcupine 
(Hystric leucura) or sdit, is becoming scarce, as it is eaten by the 
lower castes. It is ucually obtained by being smoked out of its 
‘ourrows, When attack: d it uevally runs. little, and then sud- 
denly charges backwards with ifs spines erect. The smaller or 
Bengal porcupine is also found and hunted down. The common 
Indian hare (Lepus ruficaudatus) or khargosh is very abundantly 
found; it is eaten by all classes, being considered pure food. 

There are no wild elephants now in Bhagalpur, but down to 
the end of the eighteenth century they were found in large nume 
bers both north and south of the Ganges. Even in Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton’s time (1807-13) they did much mischief along the foot 
of the southern hills, from Réjmahél to Monghyr. He states 
that they had then,sacpording to native tradition, been only thirty 
or forty years in this part of the country. Whence they were seid 
to have come, he does not mention. He estimated epee in 1810 
at one hundred head. He also speaks of a colon 
frequenting the marshy parts of the north of the, ria Be 
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Indian wild boar (Sus Indious) is found inall parts’ of the District, 
but chiefly in the part north of the Ganges. It does considerable 
damage to crops, and it is freely eaten by numerous low castes. 

There are no true stags in the District, but smaller deer are 
numerous, The ldrastngha or swamp deer (Rucervus Duvanoellii) 
is sometimes met with as high as eleven hands. It was common 
near the Tardi, but scarce in the southern hills. The sdmbsar 
stag (Rusa Aristotelis) was similarly distributed: it isa taller 
and heavier animal than the last. It is hardly ever heard 
of now. Its horns vary very much in size, being some= 
times shorf and very thick, and sometimes long, thin and 
curved, The spotted deer and hog deer are common both north 
and south of the Ganges. The former (Axis maculatus) is, 
rerely ten hands high, but is generally more than two hande 
higher than any spcormen of the latter {A porcinus) that I have 
seen. The spotted deer aro vuiy gregarious, whilst the hog 
deer is a solitary animal, both sexes being generally found alone. 
The barking deer (Vervulus aurens) 1s alo met with, and 
supplies better venison tian any of the foregoing, Like tho 
mouse deer (Memimna Indica,, wu pretty little animal about 
ten inches high, it is common in the Inlly country to the south. 
A few four-horned antelopes (T'etraceros quadricornis) stray in 
from the Taréi. Tho ant-lope or sa/dr (Antilope Bezoartioa) 
is common on open plains in the north of the district, aud affords 
much sport. Wild buffaloes (Bubalus arni) are ndw becoming 
very scarce, but may vccasionally be seen ia the uorth fof the 
district. They were common formerly in the Kosi dura area. 

The scaly ant-eater (Manis pentadactyla), the dugar-stt of 
some of the natives, and dan rofct or forest carp of others, is 
met with on the bauks of streams in the north. A ring, made 
ofits scales and worn on the left hand, is considered a charm 
against fever. Its flesh is also valued 4s an aphrodisiac. 

The birds and reptiles of Bhagalpur are almost identical with 
those of the adjoining district of Mongbyr, which have been 
described in the Gazetteer of that district.. The most plentiful 
small game are wild geese, wild duck, teal, grech and rock 
pigeous, snipe, quail, ortolan, black, painted, grey, and double 
spurred partridges. There are also the chandel, or orested lark, 
the crane in all its varieties, peacocks, parakeets, parrots, hawks, 
doves of various kinds, the bulou/, spoonbjll,, sarus, teru, fishing 
esgle, vulture, kite, crow, jackdaw, owls, large and small, king- 
Ashers, wood-povkers, jays, plovere, curlews, paddy-birds, koe, 

oriels, and common sparrows. Of reptiles, there are the 
and brown cobra, the dhemna, the kordit, the green snake, 
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the mahil tree-enake, and several kinds of water snakes, the 
gosamp, blood-sucker, dishkopra, scorpion, centipede, and various 
kinds of lizards, the man-eating crocodile and the fish-eating 
gavial are both found especially in the north of the district. 
Bhagalpur being inland at some distance from the sea is 
subject to greater oxtremes of climate than districts in the 
south and east of the Province. The mean temperature varies 
from 62° in January to 86° in May. ‘the highest average 
maximum temperature is 97° in April. Owing to the dry 
westerly winds that prevail during March and April, the 
humidity is much lower than at uther times, averaging 52°, With 
the approach of the monsoon season the air becomes 


. gradually more charged with moisture. The degree of humidity 


remains steady at 87° throughout July and August. In Septem- 
ber when periods of fine weather alternate with the cloud and 
rain of the monscen, tho humidity is lower, and with the breaks 
of inoreasing length it falls to 76° in November, after which 
there is a elight increase, due partly to the unsettled weather 
caused by the ovld season disturbances. From October until 
May the prevailing wind comes from the west. A very marked 
change takes place with the commencement of the monsoon, 
generally caused by the first cyclonic storm which enters Bengal 
from the bay, The moist winds from the bay flow ngrthwards 
over the eastern districts of lower Bengal in the first place ; 
afterwards they flow westwards owing to the influence of the 
Himalayan range; so that in Bihar, after the passage of the 
cyclonic storms, easterly winds set in and continue with but 
little interruption until the middle of September when the 
westerly winds become more common. Rainfall is only « 
*fraction of an inch from November to April. In May 28 inches 
fall on an average, and the heaviest falls are 12:2 and 11°8 inches 
in July and August, respectively. ‘I'he average annual fall is 
49°5 inches. In the year 1899 73°94 inches fell: in 1908, 
26:78. These are the highest and lowest recorded falls. 

As the beginning of the rainy season occurs when 8 storm 
from the bay passes over Bihar, the commencement of the 
monsoon may be as early aa the last week of May and as Iste 
as the first or second‘ week of July. An important’ matter in 
oonnection with the monsoon in Bihar is its strength in Sep- 
tember. Ifthe westerly winds are stronger than usual in that 
roorith, sterms.from the bay recurve eastward and the rainfall is 
in nonsequence deficient. A short rainfall during September and 
‘gn onrly ooseation of the rains generally moans af Josst a partial 
‘failure of the winter rice crop. 
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The effect of seasonal changes on the health of the inhabitants 
will be discussed later on." The subjoined table gives the most 
important meteorological averages :— 
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The following table shows the annual rainfall of stations in the 
Bhagalpur district from 1901 to 1908 and the averages for the 
district and for each station during that tinse :— 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


Tux limits of the present District of Bhagalpur being purely 
artificial, no connected acconnt of the territory that now bears 
this name can be expected. Its history must be sought for 


in the history of the large areas of which it formsa part. It 


is known that of the portion south of the river some parts were 
comprised within the limits of the old Hindu kingdom of Anga, 
at the dawn of authentic history. Tho capital of that kingdom 
was Ohampa,! near the sight of the present town of Bhagalpur. 
It may be farfetched to identify the sight of ancient Champa 
with modern Ohampanagar, but if this resemblance is merely a 
coincidence, it is at least a remarkable coincidence. Some author- 
ities identify the plateau kno-vn as Karangarh with the mte 
of the ancient capital. It is stated to have been built by a 
Réjé Varma, but nothing definite is known about him, as kings 
of this name are very numerous in the lists of kings of Magadha.* 
The name Bhagalpur, as already stated, is interpreted to mean 
the ‘ city of good luck’ or the ‘city of refugees,’ but no reliable 
clue has as yet been found to the orgin of this name. It was 
attributed by Buchanan-Hamilton to later Moghul days. 

In addition tothe areaformerly comprised in the kingdom 
of Anga, a large part of this district south of the river falls 
within the limits of the ancient kingdom of Magadha. Probably, 
too, the ancient kingdom of Gaur extended up to the east of this 
District, including perhaps the Sonthal Parganas. North of the 
river the kingdom of Maithila lay, the old boundaries of which 
were, on the east, the Kosi river; on the west the Gandak; on 
the north the Himélayan range, and on the south the Ganges. 
It may be remarked here thaé the whole of this tract was assigned 
to Mohesh Thakur by the Emperor Akbar; the present Mahérajé 
of Darbhanga is directly descended from Moheeh Thakur, bat 
his samindéri ie oamsiderably smaller than the immense area 
once conferred on his ancestors. Formerly the name of 

1 « A a 
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“Madhyadesh ” was also applied to this area according to a very 
ancient cosmography.* 

A list of kings of Magadha, reconstructed by Major Wilford, 
is given in Volume IX of “ Asiatio Researches.” As kings named 
Karna ocour frequently in this list, at cras varying from thirteen 
or fourteen centuries z.c. to four or five centuries A D., it is obvi- 
ously impossible to determine from which of them the fort of 
Karangarh took its name, 

Buchanan-Hamilton concluded that there were at least seven 
important kings named Karna who began tv reign not long 
after the downfall of the Maurya dynasty founded by Chaudra- 
guptu,t who rendered Magadha the leading province of India. 

Little that is acourato 1s known until some centuries after the Gupta 
Christian era. In the fourth century the Guptas, the ‘Second “8% 
Indian Empire,’ became powerful—their capital also being at 
Patna—and wero acknowledged supreme by the kings of the 
different countries now included in Bingal. The Chineso 
traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, after bis term of years in the Buddhist 
monastery at Nalafida, travelled through South Bihar in the 
seventh century a.p. Champa under the rule of Khetauris, of 
Mal origin, was then a powerful kingdom, and inoluded the parts 
of Bhagalpur south of tho river Ganges, 

In the first half of the ninth century, the kings of the Pélg Pala aud 
dynasty rose to power in the kingdom of Anga and extended i 
their sway over Bihar and North Bengal. ‘Uhey werd Buddhists, 
but were tolerant of IIinduism. The Sen kings gradually ousted 
them from Bengal and ullimately conquered Mithila, ouly to be 
vanquished by the Muhammadans under Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, Mohaw- 
at the end of the twellth contury. About 1197 he conquered eS 
Bibar and about 1200 took possession of Gaur. He war : 
the first Viceroy of Bihar and Bengal, under the Delhi emperors, 

A succession of Muhammadan governors, in loose subjection to 
the Delhi emperors, gradually annexed most of Bengal. South 
Bihar was annexed to Delhi about 1330. About 1397 all 
Bihar was annexed to the kingdom of {aunpur. A century 
later the Delhi emperors again got possession of Bihar. North 
Bihar was ruled from the middle of thg fourteenth tothe middle 
es 


*® See Buchanan-Hamulton, Vol. II, pp 19, 20, for fuller details, 

+ Chandragupte, grandfather of the nore famous Asoka (reigned 3.0, 272— 
231), was, it will be remembered, a refugee at the time of Alexander the Great's 
invasion of Indie (s.c. 827). The Greeks called him Banflrakottos. He captured 
Patne (3.c. 821) and became king of Magadbe. He marmed the daughter of 
Megaithioug, 5 Greek, Aabtoador, tor bom purterity 1s indebted forthe bec 

* t, to whom i in ‘or the best 
Rovomt of Ancient Indis sow extant. 2 
i pd “First Indian Empire,” ¢. ¢,, the Maurya Dynasty, cae to an end about 
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of the sixteenth century by Brahman kings who were tributary 
to the Muhammadans. 

‘When Baber’s son, Humayun, tried to invade Bengal about 
1540, he was blocked up by the Afghans under Shér Shah in the 
narrow defile between the Ganges and the Rajmahal Hills, 
He must have traversed Bhagalpur on this expedition, which 
ended in his disastrous retreat and flight to Persia, where he 
remained iu exile till 1555. He died in 1556 and Akbar 
succeeded him, and restored some sort ot order, after two conturies 
of confusion le finally broke the Afghan power and established 
the Moghul empire on a firm basis, 

This district does not appear to have been in any way remark- 
able during all these troubled times Monghyr was of great 
importance owiug to its splendid position on the river and it 
overshadowed Bhagalpur Sarkar Monghyr (s¢, revenue 
division) was included in the Subah (or Province) of Bihar and 
Bhayulpur fell within the limits of Sarkar Monghyr. 

In 1580 the military revolt of Bengal against Akbar 
commenced, and ‘Todur Mal, better kuwwn to history as 
Akbar’s gioat finance minister aud oginator of a workable 
golieme for assessing land revenue, marched down to meet the 
rebels without eucountering any serious opposition as far as 
Monghyr. The rebels with an army of about 30,000 cavalry 
were encamped at Bhagalpur, ‘lodar Mal strengthened his 
position by ‘entrenchments und, acting with a masterly inactivity, 
succeeded in prevailing on the local zamindars to bring all avail- 
able supplies to his camp. To avoid death by starvation the 
rebels had to separate, and this practically ended their invasion of 
Bihar which was restored to the Moghul Emperor. 

For nearly two centuries Bihar was governed by Viceroys of 
the Delhi Emperor, but nothing distinctive has been recorded 
about any of them. Their seat of Government was establiched at 
Rajmahal, a short distance from the eastern border of the present 
district of Bhagalpur, by Man Sing on his return from his Orissa 
campaign in 1592., A whole series of governors (aumi/s) of 
Bhegalpur are known but only by name They do not appear 
to have ranked as high as the governors of Purnesa, as few of 
them got the title of Nawab. 

In 1769 this series of governors came to an end, and an 

» Mr. Wiljiam Harwood, was appointed as “super. 
vise” with instructions to obtaia a summary history of the 
provinces, the State produce and capacity of the lands, the amount 
Of the reventes, the cossen and all demands whatsoever which are 
tele on the cultivators, the manner of collecting them and-the 
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gradual rise of every new impost, the regulation of commerce 
and the administration of justice. The fiscal history of the 
district will be alluded to in Chapter X. 

In 1777 and 1778 the hill tribes from the south, continuing cleveland, 
the raids which, no doubt, they and their ancestors for centuries 
had continually made on Buddhist, Hindu, Afghan and Moghal 
alike, caused so much insecurity and alarm that an attempt to 
pacify them was made. With this policy of conciliation, which 
was entirely successful, the names of Mr. Augustus Cleveland, 
Collector of Bhagalpur, and of Captain James Browne of Raj- 
mahal are imperishably connected. The Cleveland memorial 
pyramid still exists, and a stone monument sent by the Court of 
Directors from England was erected-in front of the house 
formerly ocoupied by Cleveland. The insoription on it runs 
as follows :— 

To the Memory of Augustus Cledeland, Esq, 
LATR COLLECTOR OF THE DISTRICTS OF BHAUGULPORE AND RATAMAHALL, 
WHO, WITHOUT BLOOMBRHED OR TUE TRRROR OF AUTHORITY, 
EMPLOYING ONLY THE MBANS OF CONCILIATION, CONFIDENCE, aN D BENEVOLENOR, 
ATTEMPIBD AND ACCOMPI ISHED 
THE ENTIUNE SUBJECTION OF TiHik LAWI inks AND SAVAGE INHABITANTS OF THE 
JCUNGLETERRY OF RAJAMATALI, 
WHO HAD LONG IN PRSTED THE NEIGHBOURING LANDS BY THEIR PREDATORY INCURSIONS, 
INSPIRED THEM WITH A TA8TE FOK THE ARTS OF CIVILISED LIFE 
4ND ATTAOHED THEM TO THE BRITISH GOTERN MENT BY A CONQ! FST OVER THEIR UNDG 
THE MOST PERMANENT, AB TH MOST RATIONAL, MODY OF DOMYION, 
THE GOVERNOR GLNERAL AND OOUNCIL UP BENGAL, 
IN HONOUR OF H18 CHARACTER, AND FOR AN EXAMPLE TO OTHERS, 
HAVE ORDERED THIS MONI MENT TO BE ERECTED 
HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON TUF 13TH OF JANUARY 1786, AGED 20, 

About this time, grants of lands rent-free were made to 
numbers of old and invalid sepoys around Bhagalpur to induca 
them to settle there. This experiment was tried so as to have 
men on the spot capable of withstanding the inroads of marauding 
tribes. Along with Oleveland’s “ Hill Rangers”—an irregular 
levy raised about 1780 and disbanded ebout 1864—they 
gucceeded in fulfilling their purpose and the inroads gradually 
ceased. But Cleveland’s wise policy of pacification and concilia- 
tion no doubt had more to do with this immunity from raids than 
the reserve of trainedjmen that was thus rendered available. 

The subsequent history of the district is uneventful. ‘Lhe mutiny 
wuliny in 1857 seems to have left it quite yptouched, When a days 

began in Monghbyr, on the rising of the troops at 
Dinapen Mr. Yule, the then Commissioner of the Bhagalpur 
moppes s detachment of 150 men of the Fifth Fusiliers 
“qo. were on the Ganges, and posted one hundred of them 
“at Bheoeluir. This maintained public tranauillity and kent 
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the highway of the Ganges open for Outram’s expedition 
up-country. 

After the opening of a criminal court, about, 1812, at 
Monghyr, it remained dependent on Bhégalpur, bearing to it 
the relation that a subdivisional charge bears now to a district, 
till about 1832 when an office for payment of revenue was opened 
at Monghyr. 

In 1855-56, the Sonth4] Parganés were formed into a separate 
district. In 1874 pargan4s Sakhrabadi, Durara, Singhaul, 
Kheragpur and Partabpara, with part of pargands Saboni and 
Lakhanpur and ¢appas Ladwah and Sewanwan—a total area of 


_ over 613 square miles—were transfered to Monghyr. Thus the 


huge trast covering over 8,000 square miles described by 
Buchanan-Hamilton as Bhéyalpur lost a great part of its area. 
It gained on the north of the Ganges as it lost on the south, its 
greatest acquisition being that of pargands Naredigar, Malhani 
Gopal and Nisankpur Kurha from ‘lirhut in 18388, Again in 
1864, parganés Kabknand and Utarkhand were transferred to 
this district from Monghyr, and pargandés Dhaphar and Nathpur 
from Purnea. 

Madhipur4 subdivision dates from 1845: Bénk& from 1868 
and Supaul from 1870. 

In this district there aro still extant at several places remains 
of the highe&t interest to the antiquarian. A brief notice of the 
chief of them is here given. Fuller details must be sought for 
in General Ounningham’s report on his Tour in Bihar and 
Bengal in 1879-80 (Volume XV of the reports of the Archwo- 
logical Survey of India) and in Buchanan-Hamilton’s account 
¢ Eastern India,” Vol. II, pages 19 to 61), The “ List of 
Ancient Monuments in Bengal” revised up to 1895 (pages 421 to 
480) is the most modern compilation dealing with this subject. 

The oldest remains are probably those of tho fort called 
Karangarh, which is believed to be of pre-Buidhist days. No 
systematic exoavations have ever been made at its site, so its 
possibilities are unexplored at present. 

Near the railway station at Sultanganj there are the remains 
of Buddhist ménasteries. A colossal figure of Buddha, over seven 
feet high, made of copper, was found there, with several smaller 
images. Even the former name of this monastery is forgotten, 
the present name being Gemonstrably modern. Hiuen Tsiang 
Aescribea the ruins of Various monasteries near Bhégalpar, 80 this 
wan probably in ruins thea @ no definite olue is given to it in his 

Tha i found here aro in Gupta characters: 
ines i is ‘safes comslude that the monastery was Sourishing 
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about the third or fourth century of our era. in 1879, further 
excavations revealed a relic-chamber containing amongst other 
things a fragment of bone; the whole chamber was very like 
that just lately discovered near Peshawar, and contained the 
seven precious things of Buddhists, namely, gold, silver, orystal, 
sapphire, ruby, emerald and jacinth. Two coins were aleo found, 
one of Chandragupta II. These have enabled the date to be 
fixed at about 2504p In volume XXXIII of the Bengal Asiatio 
Society's Journal, a detailed account of the early excavations is 
given (pages 361, etc.). 

Another mound close by is called Karangarh, but which Karna 
should be identified with this fort is not easy to decide. 

Among the Hindu remains, the most famous in legend i is Mandar- 
undoubtedly Mandar Hill or Mandargiri, near Bausi, in the siti. 
Bénké Subdivision. The following desoription of it is reproduced 
from Hunter’s Statistical Account. 

Maniargiri is the name of a small mountain, upwards of 
seven hundred feet high, and of the greatest sanctity in Hindu 
mythology, situated near Bausi, about thirty miles south of the 
Headquarters Station. Itis one great mass of granite, almost 
devoid of vegetation except near the summit and on one side, 
where it is, for the most part, overgrown with low jungle. 
Numerous small artificial tanks have been formed in the solid 
rock, at stages up its side, and the figuro of a great serpent, ont 
in relief on its surface, has been made to coil round it. The 
ascent has been rendered easy by steps hewn in the rock, which 
run up about two-thirds of its height. 

Mandar Hill is first mentioned in the account of the great 
deluge, when Vishnu floated on the waters in a profound slumber, 
The Purdnas state that a giant of enormous stature thon took 
birth from the seoretions of his ears, and advanced to destroy 
Bréhma, Vishnu, and Siva—the Hindu Triad, who had been 
produced from other parts of his body. Vishnu gave him battle, 
and after a protracted struggle of ten thousand years’ duration, 
succeeded in cutting off his head. As, “however, *the giant’s 
headless trunk proved equally dangerous, Vishnu not only piled 
Mandar over it, but kept the bill pressed under his ‘foot, that this 
monstrous being might not rise up again to destroy creation. 
Vishnu is, therefore, supposed to be always ,present in the hill 
ander the name of Madhusfidan, so called from Madhukéitab— 
the name of the giant thus subdued. The hill is also believed to 
he the one that was used by the gods and Asurs in churning the 
oosan, This operstion, ss recorded in the Mshdbhérate, was 
aque partly to obtain the amrita, divine ichor, which confers 
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immortality; and partly to recover the goddess of Fortune 
who, in obedience to the curse of a Muni, had forsaken heaven and 
descended into the depths of the sea. The great serpent, who 
supports the earth on his thousand heads, consented to act asa 
rope, whereby to work Mandar hill, which had been selected as the 
only churning-rod capable of withstanding the mighty movement. 
Vishnu himself in the form of a tortoise took the place 
of a socket on which to make the churning rod _ rotate. 
Bat the Hindus naturally hesitate to say that the Bhagalpur 
hill is identical with the gigantic Mandar ot mythology, compared 
in their bocks with the tabulous Sumeru, which supports the 
heavens on its head, the earth on its navel, aud the nether wold 
on its base, and round whose eides the sun, moon, and stars roll in 
their orbits. The ignorant, pilgrims, however, who annually flock 
to the hill, enter‘ain no such doubt, especially when they behold 
with wonder and awe the ooil of the serpent traced round its 
enormous girth. Having such memories associated with it, the 
great sanctity attached to the hill by the Hindus need not excite 
wonder. 

Besides beiug a place of pilgrimage, the hill possesses great 
value in the eyes of the antiquarian, abounding, a it does, in 
interesting ruins as well asin natural and artificial curiosities, 
For a mile or two around its base are to be seon numerous 
tanks, several old buildings, some stone figures, ard a few large 
wells—which attest the remains of a yreat city that has long 
since ceased to exist. This is the site of the modern village 
of Bausi, the former headquarters of the Banka subdivision. 
A common saying among the people of the neighbourhood 
ja, that this city contained fifty-two tdzd:s and fifty-three streets, 
besides four times twenty-two tanke. Near the foot of the hill 
there is a building, now in ruins, in the walls of which are 
an immense number of square holes, evidently intended to hold 
the small native lamps called chirdgis. The tradition runs, that 
on the night of the Dew8Sli festival, there were a hundred 
thousand lighted chivaghs placed in these holes by the inhabitants 
of thp city—each householder being allowed to suppiy only one. 
About a hundred sards from the above structure there is a 
geooni large building’ of stone, which is generally ascribed to 
Raja Chola, who is said to haye flourished twenty-two 
centuries ago. (The oocurrence of the numbers twenty- 
two and fitty-two-in the legends of Southern Bihar and Central 
Bengal ie very noticeable, but has not been explained.) The 
‘walig of the building are of large stones fitting one apon another, 
po staorter having been used. Tho roof, which is cqmposed of 
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great slabs of marble-like hornstone, is supported upon stone 
beams eighteen inches wide by fifteen thick ; and the verandah 
regts upon tapering blocks of the same material. There is a large 
hell in the centre, with an adjoining verandah in front, and six 
dark rooms on the side, lighted only through small windows 
which are of various devices. The rise of the city is no doubt 
due to the sanctity attached to the place, and the great venera- 
tion felt for Madhusiidan on the Mandar, which was not inferior 
to that inspired by Krishna at Mathura, by Jagann&th at Puri 
or by Rama at Nasik. How or when the city fell into ruins 
it is difficult to say ; but popular tradition ascribes its destruction 
as well as that of Madhusiidan’s temple on the hill, to Kala 
Pahér, who is charged, rightly or wrongly, with the demolition 
of every sacred relic of Hindu antiquity throughout Hindustén. 
Not far from the building just mentioned, there is a triumphal 
arch built of stone, containing an inscription in Sanskrit which 
seems to show that the town was in existence in the Saka year 
1521 (a.p, 1597). It records the victory of one Chhatrapati and 
the dedication of the arch to Madhustidan. This victory evident- 
ly marks a series of struggles between the Hindus and Mukam- 
medans, during which the city must have been gradually depopu- 
lated. After the destruction of the temple on the hill, the image 
of Madhusiidan was brought down to the plains and located in 
anew temple built near the arch. The present zamindars of 
Sabalpur, who claim to be descended from Chhatrapati, assert 
that the image was removed to Bausi only when the city was 
wholly abandoued by the inhabitants. A custom now exists of 
carrying the image annually, on the Pous-Sankranti day, from 
Bausi to the foot of the hill, and swinging it on the trumphal 
arch built by Chhatrapati. The removal of the idol to Baust has” 
lessened the sanctity of the hill in the estimation of Hindus; 
but, on the abovementioned day, there is an immense gathering 
of pilgrims ranging from thirty to forty thousand, who come 
from different parts of the country to bathe in a tank at the foot 
of the hill. The consequence is a large sola or fair which laste 
for fifteen dave. The origin of the fair is explained by the 
following legend :—A Raja of Kanobtpur called Chola, probably 
the same as the chief before mentioned, was affected with leprosy, 
a disease which, according to the Hindus, visite only those who 
are specially accursed of heaven. In accordané: with this beliof 
he paid visite to all the sscred shrines in India, but could nowhere 
And relief. At last he oame to the Mandar, and, happening to 


ying a pool ef water at the foot of the hill, he was 
£8 bis leprows uloere vanish. He next weshed Riv ante 
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with the water, whereupon the disease disappeared from them 
sleo. He widened and deepened the spring, which was then 
called Manohar Kund, and named it Papharni, or that which 
cleanses from sin. In commemoration of the eveut he instituted 
the me/a or fair which takes place on the last day of Paush, 
because it was on that day that the Raja used the water of the 
spring with such miraculous results. It is also believed that 
Brahma spent millions of years on the top of this hill, in oun- 
templation and prayere to the Supreme Beng. When he had 
at length concluded, he offered, according to custom, a betelnut 
and other things in a sacrificial fire The betelnut rolled down the 
side of the hl! and fell mto the spring at its base, thus rendering 
its waters espeoslly sacred, and giving them the virtue which 
oured kaja ( hola of his leprosy. Dead bodies from the neigh- 
bourhood are burnt on its banks an1 the bones thrown into it, as 
if ite waters were as holy as those of the (ianges. It is cleared 
at the time of the fair, but it 1s impossible to free the water from 
the stench arising from the putrefying and half burnt bodies that 
are seen Hoating on its surface throughout the reat of the year 
In spite of this, the immense host of pilgrims, who assemble on 
the day of the fair, bathe in it, in the hope of obtaming salvation 
in a life to come; and women of the most respictable families 
come to perform their ablutions at night, that they may not be 
subject to the vulgar gaze. 

After his miraculous oure, Raja Chola is said not only to have 
fixed his capital in the city near the famvus spring, but to have 
spent his immense wealth in beautifying and adorning the hill 
with marble figures, stone temples, spacious tanks, and 
deep reservoirs. To him is also attributed the pious fraud 
‘of tracing the ool of tho great serpent round its sides, so as 
to induce the belief that the hill was used by the gods in 
churning the ocean. This, as well as the steps hewn in the 
rock, must have cost enormous sums of money. An inscription 
at the side of the steps, which has lately been deciphered, 
seems to show that they were the work of a Baddhiat king named 
Ugrabbairab, It is, however, probable that the insoription 
does not refer to the steps qut in the rook, but, as supposed by the 
decipberer, Babu Rajendra Lila Mitra, commemorates the 
dedication of a statue. Though there is at present no statue 
near the inscriptiqn, there are still many Buddhist and Hinda 
images to be seen lying here and there on the left side of the 
steps, which have evidently been transported fram their original 
oa end mutilated and disfigured by Muhummadais bigotry, 
ws aleo a“Buddhic temple uear the summit .ef the bill 
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whioh is still held in great veneration by the Jains. Evon if 
the honour of cutting the steps in the rock realiy belongs to 
Ugrabhiairab, he cou'd not, as a Buddhis', have (raced the coil 
of the great serpent on the body of the hill in order to keep up 
the memory of a Hindu superstition, Siiakund, up to whioh 
the steps lead, is the name of an oblong tank about 100 feet lung 
by 50 feet wide, excavated in the rock, nearly 500 feet above 
the surrounding plain. The pilgrims who visit it are porsuaded 
to believe that it has derived its name from Sita, who used to 
bathe in it during her stay in the hill with her husband, when 
banished from Oudb. Onthe vorthoin bank of the Sf'akund 
stood the first temple of Madhustidan, said+to have been built 
by Raja Chola, now entirely in ruins. It would appoar to have 
been pulled down, the stones that formed it being hurled down 
the sides of the hill tothe plain According tothe Dralmans, 
Kala Pahar could not destroy the image of Matin iidan, for 
it leaped into the Sit@kund on his approach, aud opening a 
subterranean passage through the rock, procede! t» the large 
tank at Kajral near Bhagalpur, where it 2eme ned concealed 
for many years. Atlength Madhusiidan app med toa Pande 
in a dream, and revealed to him the plac of 1/s conceciment, 
whence it was conveyed back to the Manda: and locatcd in a 
new temple st the foot of the hill. The zimindus of Sabal- 
pur, by whose ancestors the now temple was built, allim that 
the image of Madhusiidan after its plunge into the Silakund, 
went direct to Panchet, and then appeared to ono of t! etr unces. 
tors in a dream ; and that it was not till they had waitod in vain 
upon the Raja of that place for recovery of the tnuage, that 
Maihusiidan condescended to appear in the tank at Kajrali, A 
few feet above the Sitakund is another spring, which is culled 
Sankhkund, from a monster sdnkh or shell, which 35 said to have 
rested beneath its waters The sdnkh, to judge of its mze by 
the impression left on the bank—the only sign at the present 
day of its existence in the past—was about thr e feet long by a 
foot and a half wide. It is said to be thé sume slwil that is 
designated Vsnchajanya in the Mahabharata, whose cound used 
to fill the runks of the enemy with Sismay. Furjher north is 
sitaated aspring named Akdshganga, or the river of the sky, 
The only approach to it is by a wooden ladder about fifteen foot 
high. The water, which is contained in #@ c&vity of the shape 
of a shallow cone cat in the rock, is only about three feet deep, 
and je vary transparent. This cavity, to which no rain water 
ten’ Gnd acosss, fills itedf as offen ov it in emptied, being 
sipplied from an unseen equre—a fect noticed by Colonel 
D2 
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Franklin. On the left side of the Akashgang&i the colossal 
figtire of Madhukaitab is traced on the rook. About fifteen feet 
below is a vaulted cave out ina smaller ridge of rock. The 
chamber is about fifteen feet by ten, and gets higher as it recedes 
from the entrance owing to the inclination of the roof, on which 
there isan inscription in large letters, not yet deciphered The 
only approach is by a sinall door which just enables a person to 
enter ina crouching posture; but does not admit sufficient light 
to show the interior, An ascetic residing on the hill, however, 
supplies visitors with lamps. The cave contains & most interesting 
group of soulpture portraying one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
This stands in the middle of the cell, and its principal figure is 
a man-lion tearing to pieces the body of a Titan thrown over his 
thigh. A child stands underneath with half shut eyes, trembling 
at the fearful ecene There are other figures, such as those of 
Lakehm!, Saraswati, Rama, ete ; but the cave takes its name from 
the central image, to which it is privoipally dedicated The 
legend to which the latter alludes is one of the most tragic of 
the purer and earlier myths of monotheistic Hinduism. Thire 
were two brother Asiirs cr Titans, who by the favour of Siva, 
became so powerful that, expelling the gods, they usuiped the 
thrones of heaven In the pride of victory, the elder brother, 
named Hiranyakha, thought himself a match even for Vishnu 
in prowess, and sought himin the nether wold to give him 
battle, but was killed in the enoounter In consequence of the 
death of his brother, the younger Titan, Hiranyakaship by name, 
hated Vishnu eo intensely that he could not bear to hear his 
name pronounced in his presence. In course of time a son 
,mamed Prahlid was born to him, who, forsaking the studies 
and pursuits suited to his age, began to pray to Vishnu 
night and day. The father, rendered furious at his son’s 
behaviour, and finding it impossible to shake his oonstarey 
or induce him to forsake hie devotion, ordered him to be put 
to death. Although succossively hurled to the earth from 
the summit of a high hill, placed upon a flaming pile, thrown into 
the sea with weights fastened round his neck, and trampled under 
the feet of an elephant, Prihlad escaped uninjured. The monarch 
then asked his son how he had survived such fearful perils, 
to which he replied that Vishnu hed preserved him. ‘“ But where 
is this Viehnu?”® demanded the incensed father. “ He is,” 
replied the eon, “ present everywhere.” “Is he present in that 
itapervions and solid body?” ssked Hiranyokeship, pointing 
with his flager to a large cryatel globe that stood before him. 
* Kou, father,” replied Prahlid, “he must be thera, becauae he ig 
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omnipresent, and nothing can exist without him.” Scarcely 
were these words uttered, when Hiranyakaship’s soimitar shivered 
the orystal into a thousand pieces, At the same instant a terrific 
figure, with the head and foreclaws of a lion and underpart of a 
man, iseced from amid the broken fragments, and throwing 
Hitanyakaship over his thigh, tore him to pieces. This fearful 
soene took place in the twilight; and the Titan perished thus, 
because, through the favour of Siva, it had been vouchsafed to him 
that he should die neither by the hands of god or demi-god, of 
man or beast, in the water or in the air, during the glare of day 
or the shades of uight. This legend about Hiranyakaship is 
ourrent in various other districts, as explanatory of looal ruins. 
Colonel Franklin, in the seoond volume of bis Inguiry con- 
cerning the site of Palibothra, gives a detailed description of this — 
mountain and its shrines. There are altogether twelve tnnks on 
different sides of 1t excavated in the rock In the Vardha Purana 
or Legend of the Fourth o: Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, there 
occurs the following dialogue in which the sanctity of Mandar is set 
forth Skanda, the son of Mahddeo, addresses Krishna, “ O Bhaga- 
ban, thou hast spoken already of all things, of Tirthé and Hari 
Tirtha, of Benarasy & Tirtha, of Jagannath, of Prayag, and of Ohakra 
Tirtha. I am now desiroustolearn from thee the nature and situa- 
tion of Mandar. Vouchsafe me its history, O chief of the debatae, 
for thou ar¢ worthy to relate it and spare not its details.” ‘The 
godhead Sri Maheswar replied, “ My grateful child, by this inquiry 
thou shalt gratify thy heart. Know, then, that amongst the places 
of worship Mandar is the greatest in the world, It is the place 
of residence of holy men of pare disposition; of Lakshmi, 
with eyes like the lotus that entrance the heart. Tt also saw 
the destruction of the malignant demon Madhu, whose fall wase 
celebrated with songs of joy in the holy Vedas by all the debafds; 
therefore no place of worship is superior in sanctity to Mandar 
Mandar covered with beautiful flowers the shrine where the debatds 
reverence the footstep of thee, O Vishnu, where Brahma himself 
was produced from the lotus, and where he paid worship and 
adoration at the feet of Mahddeo and Vishnu There Also dwells 
the goddees Devi, beautiful as the flowgr of the lotus, and delicate 
as the plant thereof.” Bhagaban replied, * Know; O Raja, that 
there is a place of worship which enchants the heart, where the 
wind blows with violence on all sides, a temple,as yet hidden from 
the sight of men. It is Mandar, the greatest in the world, Tuere 
‘Vishnu resides for ever, he who destroys the demon Madhu of 
thalignant fame, It wes Bhagabin who cast him under ground, 
gud without difficulty placed the mountain Mandar on his head, 
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eneverlasting burden! Therefore, O Raja, is Vishnu the sovereign 
of all the debatds. The sinner and the sin shall find equal absolu- 
tion at Mandar. Whoever, O Raja, shali im the futore visit 
Mandar with due reverence, he shall be acceptable to the god, and 
pe abeolved from his sins by the grace of Vishnu.” Kapila Mini 
then cumplains that he is old and infirm, that his strength is 
decaying, and his cye-sight weak, and asks how he may obtain 
relief from these infirmities. The god continues: “Mandar is 
conspicuous for a spacious lake situated at the foot of the monn- 
tain, where n those who bathe shall become united io Vishnu. 
The wate: flows from the reck a stream of holy quality, glittering 
like the sunhgh! breaking in through surrounding darkness, 
O Raja, that lake cnchants the very soul Sinners who bathe 
therein shall, together with their kindred and descendants, be 
absolved fiom sin and sickness Fast, therefure, O Raja! for one 
day, and tlen batho. and be united to Vishnu. The act of ablu- 
tion in this place is equivalent to the sacrifice of an Aswamedhs- 
jajna (the Jlorse Snerifice) at the place where ama mourned 
for his deceased father. There is half way up the mountain 
another lake who-e waters glitter like gold. At sight of that 
water gricf i» dispolled from the heart. It flows from the 
mountains. Whenever thou visitest this mountain be thou 
abstemious in thy soul, O laja, and bathe therein in the presence 
of the gient guardian of mankind, Jagat Girt, whose residence 
is on the seuthern summit. He who shall yield up his soul at 
this place shall be alsolved from his sins, and he who shall 
voluntarily ¢bnqui h the pleasures of this world shell acquire 
a true knowledge of the divine leing.” 
Calgong The only rook-hewn temple in Bengal is to be found on 
Rock ¢ an islet in the river at Colgong. On the summit of the same 
emp. rock there was a large temple in Hiuen Tsiang’s time, but it 
was long ago reduced to ruins. Both temples were probably 
Geseorated at a very early date by the Munammadan invaders. 
Oclgong was considered a specially holy place by the Hindus, 
because the river takes a sudden bend north there. Such northern 
bends are believed to have been the scenes of amorous encounters 
o: a god with a river-nymph. 
Jetanyira’ ot far ‘from Sultanganj is situated Jahangira, which leo 
aad derives its holy character from a northern bend (sftara dahini) 
‘of the Ganges which ocours here. Jahangira is rocky islet 
and Baiskeran is a rocky promontory close to it on tho 
imainland. The neme hes no connection wita the Emperor 
Johangir, but is derived from a hermit, Jahru lish, she formuesly 
Lived dn the rock. From the soulptored figures.on it, if socens thet 
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the place was originally esteemed holy by the Buddhists. As both 
Buddhist and Hindu carvings are found, it is safe to conclude that 
the Hindus appropriated this sacred plece on the downfall of 
Buddhism. 

On Baiskaran promontory there are also carvings in the 
rock, and insciiptions in Gupta characters which indicate that 
they were made about the third century a.p. Ounnngham* 
inclines to the belief that both Jahangira and Baiekaran were 
always occupied by Brahmans, not Buddhists, and explains the 
Buddhist carvings as due to the Krahmanical Avatara of Buddha. 
Three great me/us and several smaller festivals are celebrated at 
Bajskaran every year. A mosque is now situated on the top 
of this promontory. . 

Hight rales north-east of Colgong is Patharghatta, where Pathar- 
the roid crosses tho end of a long bill called Chaurass murts or 2" 
eighty-four images, ‘Thero are numerous rock carvings and 
several caves at this place, ‘The exghty four images are carved 
onarock facing the river and are believed to represent eighty- 
four sages (munz): or, according to uchanan-Hamilton, the 
adventures of Rama and Krishna. The carvings aie said to 
date prior to the eighth century a p. 

There are caves at Baran trom which have been recovered Harari. 
coins that were current in North India for several centuries 
before the Christian era. Hiuen Tsiang tells a legend about 
this place of days before the birth of Buddha (543 nc), 
somewhat as follows:—A herdsman tended his oattle near 
Champa, Ono day a bull strayed away and was thought to be 
lost, but he returned at evening all rediant with beauty. Even 
his lowing was wonderful. The other cattle, seized with fear, 
would not go near him. This went on for some time till at® 
length the herdsman tullowed the bull one day through o 
cleft in the rocks and along a gallery for about foar thousand 
feet, The gallery opened out and disclosed a charmiug wood 
filled with fruit trees and flowers, unknown to man. ‘I'he leaves 
of the plants smelled sweet and the fruits on the trees were 
large and golden. The herdsman plucked oue fruit, but was 
afraid to taste it. He then tried toecarry it away, but it was 
snatched from him by a demon at the gate as he went out, behind 
the bull. 

The herdsman returned at a later timeand sought to secrete 
the glorions fruit in his clothes, but when helf way through the 
aod ‘Uke demon’s xpprosch he was obliged to put it in hus 
i on las Vol AXLE page 300 Ben sho Asiatic tociety’s 
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mouth and to swallow it whole. On this his stomach expanded 
till the man was wedged in the rocks unable to move. The king 
of the place came to see this marvel but could not break away 
the stones. The man gradually became petrified, still maintain- 
iog his human form. The rock was so herd that it was impos- 
sible to chisel it away. The remnants of the petrified man were 
shown to Hiuen Teiang. 
Remains On the north side of the river Ganges, the most important, 
beet of remains are those of the Bir Bandh—a long embankment that 
"* follows the course of the Daiis river in parganas Dhaphar and 
Harwal. It is usually thought to be a fortification, but it has 
also been conjectured that this embankment was thrown up to 
prevent the river Kosi from going still further west. 

The embankment seems to have formerly run down to above 
the point where the Dai falls into the Tiljiiga. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, in his description of it, gives the reasons commonly 
assigned for believing it to have been erected for military purposes. 
That it was made to restrain the river’s overflow is, however, 
now the opinion of many. ‘There is,” Dr. Buohanan-Hamilton 
writes, ‘a line of fortifications which extends due north from 
the source of the Daiis river to the hills, and which is attributed 
by the best informed natives to a prince of the name of Bir. 
This line has evidently been intended to form a frontier towards 
the west, has baen abandoned in the process of building, and 
has probably been intended to reach to the Ganges along the 
Dais river, which is nowhere of a size sufficient to give any 
kind of security to a frontier. As the lines are said to extend 
to the hills, it is probable that the Bengali province of Maithilé 
,§oluded the whole of the country called Murang As the works 
‘were never completed, aud have the appearance of having been 
auddenly deserted, it is probable that they were erected by 
Lakshman the Second, who, in the year 1207, was subdued and 
expelled from Nadiy& by the Musalmaus. Lakshman the First 
eseme to have been a conqueror, and in order to check the 
progress of his arma; the king of Dehli is said to have erected a 
fort at Seraigarh in Tirhut. It is curious to remark, that by 
the tradition, on the spots the works said to have been erseted 
by Lakshman are not alleged to have been as a defence agsinst 
the Muhammadans, but against a people oslled Oriewa. Now, 
in D’Anville’s map ‘of Asia, I find laid down exactly beyond 
these works a country called Odysea, which no doubt must be 
fhe same. I am ignorant of the authority orf which this learned 
geographer proceeded; nor can I pretend to ascertain whether 

fhe Osiewan wore a people who had wrreted part of Maithils 
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from the weak successor of Lakshman the First, or were the 
remains of tribes who had governed the country tnder the 
kings of the Pal dynasty. Neither am I sure whether the 
Muhammadans suffered the Oriswas to remain undisturbed, or 
whether they swallowed up, at the same time, both them and 
their opponents in Bengal” Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton is 
incorrect in representing the embankment as commencing at the 
source of the Daiis. Further on, he gives a more acourate 
account of it, thus :—'I'he most remarkable antiquity is the line of 
fortifications ruoning through the north-west corner of this 
district for about twenty miles. It is called Masarus-kata, or 
“dug by hired men,” although by far the greater part of the 
natives attribute its formation to a different cause. They differ, 
however, considerably in their accounts, some alleging that it 
was made by a god or debata, while others give the honour to 
a devil or rdkehdsa. It is only a few that support the opinion 
which I have adopted, of its being the work of man. I traced 
it from the boundary of Gurkha [Nepal] to that of Tirhut, at 
which it terminates; but all the natives agree that it reaches ¢o 
the bank of the Tiljig&, a river which comes from the west to 
join the Kiisi. They say that ona hill overhanging the river 
there was a fort of stone, from whence the works ran south, 
Where the Maziirnikata enters the Company’s territories, it isa 
very high and broad rampart of earth with a ditch on its west 
side. ‘The counter-scarp 1s wide, and at the distance of avery 
bow-shot has been strengthened by square projections reaching 
the edge of the ditch ‘I'he whole runs in an irregular, sig-zag 
direction, for which it would be difficult to account. Further 
south, the width and dimensions of both rampart and ditch 
diminish, nor can any of the flanking projections be traced, 
For the last mile it oonsists merely of a few irregular heaps 
clustered together, apparently as if the workmen had suddenly 
deseited it when they had collected only @ small part of the 
materials, by digging them from the ditch and throwing them 
from their baskets” The popular tradition referred to, is that 
in olden times there lived in the lower Nepal hills a giant Asur 
or demon, who wooed Ganga, the goddess of the Ganges. She 
was unwilling to receive or refuse his advances at onoe, and 
therefore imposed on him a seemingly impossible task as the 
vondition of her favour. He wasto make # réad from the bank 
of the Ganges to his home in the mountains, in a single night 
betwoen sun-down and sun-rise. He commenced his task from 
de Nepal end, and progressed with such rapidity that he had 
‘glawady before midnight completed the road to Giriyahat on 
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the river Daiis. At this the goddess became alarmed and 
applied to the cock in her difficulty, ‘The cock crew, although 
the night was not half past, and the giant thinking that day 
was about to dawn, ceased from his work in despair, and retired 
to the mountains. 

Old Forts. | Ruins of old forts are found at Talbori, Barantpur, Kajghat, 
Madhiikarchak, Srinagar, Patharghat, Madanpur and Dhabauli 
in Madhpura subdivision, and at Kapgarh and Bijalgarh in 
Supaul subdivision. There are also the remiins of large houses 
st Sabugarh and Khajnri, and of temples at Srinagar, Barantpur, 
Rohta, and Lohur. The fort at Barantpur is wdentified by some 
with the fort and city of Birdt, mentioned in the Mahabharat. 

* Rajghat seems to have been tho residence and fortified town 
of some petty prince, of comparatively late times. Madhiikar- 
chok fort is ovidently » Musalmau ruin, from the peculiar small 
glozed tiles found in it. Srinagar is known to have been erected 
by Srideo, a Bhar chioftain, probably three o: four hundred 
yearsago, st the same time that his brothers, Kap and Rijal, 
built the forts called after their names. The ‘orts at Dhabauli, 
Madanupur, and Pathargh&t were also built by three Bhar 
brothers for mutual protection; the ruins of the latter alone 
are olearly visible It 12 not certain to whom the houses at 
Sahugerh and Khajuri belonged, but it would seem probablo 
that the former wasin existence in the time of Sikandra Shah, 
son of Ilyas Shah, King of Bengal, as coins bearing the date 
of hie reign have been found iu the ruins. Ihe shriue at Lohar 
has unly « few atones standing, but is still a place of worship 
for the neighbouring villagers in times of epidemics and droughts, 
The temples at Barantpur and Rhotai were built originally by 
Buddhists, probably about a.o. 1160, when the Pal dynasty 
ruled in South Bihar. An image of the goddess Maheswari, 
or Chandi, has been found in the former; and a'so an inscription 
which states that it was endowed by “the conquering Sarbasinh 
Deo, who is adorned with every virtue, the blessed of Meheswari, 
the joy-bestowing moon of the lotus-limeage of Budhesa.” The 
Jalsimé gamindar has lately built a new templeon the rains; 
and a yearly fair is held about the time of the Durga-piija 
holidays, when numerous buffaloes are offered up te Kali, the 
goddess of destruction. Formerly, no doubt, Buddhist pricais 
officiated; but at present a cinss of ‘iodlis, called debbers, or 
“feeders on the idol,” that is, who live on the offerings, are the 
attendant priests, 
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CHAPTER ITIL. 


THE PEOPLE. 


Tre first enumeration of the population of this district that Acovrats 
has any claim to be considered scientifically accurate is that made gaan 
in 1872. It showed a total population of 1,824,748. By 1881. 
the population had increused to 1,966,158. It is a commonplace 
that part of the general increase in population noticeable on 
com; aring the figures of i881 with those of 1872 is to be attri- 
buted to the greater care taken to secure accuracy in the returns 
in 1881. But that there was an absolute increase as well is 
beyond doubt. 

In 1891 the total population was ascertained to be 2,032,696 
and by 1901 it had risen to 2.088,953. 

Elaborate actuarial cilculations have established that an 
increase of 7 per cent should be expected in any decennial 
period. The geveral average percentage increase, however, has 
proved to be only 47 in Britieh territory 11 Bengal; and in this 
district it was only about 2°8 in the decade between 1891 and 191, 
In the period between 1872 and 1881 the increasy was by 7°7 per 
cent. and in the deorde 1881 to 1891 it was 3:3 per cent. The 
marked decline in the rate of increase between 1881 and 1891 
as compared with that in the period 1872 to 1881 muet bb 
attributed largely to the less accurate nature of the enumeration 
made in 1872. 

The increase in population between 1891 and 1901 was far 
from being uniform throughout the district. It was greatest in 
the Supaul subdivision in which it amouwied to 6;1 per cent. 
The bulk of this increase was in Pratabganj thina, which was 
opened up by the railway in this interval. It is very interesting 
to note that between 1881 and 1891 the Supaul subdivision also 
showed the greate-t increase. Next to it, the increase was 
greatest in the Sedar subdivision, in which iteamounted to 6 per 
ont, The greater part of this increase was in Bhagalpur and 

thiimas, and it has been attributed to increased commercial 
eotiyity in the two municipalities, which attracted more inbabit- 
saute inte them. 
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In Bank& subdivision the increase was 24 per cent., and in 
Madhipur&é subdivision there was an absolute decrease of 2-8 
per cent. Most of this wasin thana Kishanganj in which the 
decrease was 6°9 per cont In Madhipura thana itself there was a 
decrease of 3 8 per cent, and in Bangaon alone of the three thanas 
of this subdivision there was an increase of 2 per cent. The 
causes of this falling off must be sought in the unhealthy nature 
of Kishanganj thana. In the decade 1881 to 1891 its popula. 
tion showed a decrease of 7°5 per cent. The figur s for the decade 
1891 to 1901 are not so disheartening. It is fair to conelude that 
the inhabitants are moving from that fover-stricken water-logged 
area to healtbior arenas further north, beyond the reach of the 
influence of the Kosi. 

Mrowa It appears that in 1901 the total number of natives of this 
TORY district, namcly, 124,305 (comprising 66,491 males and 57,814 
vows, females) who had emigrated and were cnumerated in other 

" districts was in excess of the total number of immigrants, namely, 

107,588 (comprising 58,006 males aud 49,532 females) who were 
found in this dietriot at the time the cunsus was taken, but who 
were born elsewhere. 

Thus 1t appears that the tend: ney to migration, so noticeable 
in Saran district, hae spreal to Bhagalpur and that the losses by 
emigration substantially exceed the gains by immigration. In 
1891 the balance was considerably the other way, the total 
number of immigiants then enumerated im this district being 
154,564, and the total number of emigrants enumerated elsewhere 
being 125,127. It is of course quite impossible to distinguish 
temporary f1cm permanent emigrants and immigrants. It may 
however be concluded that a large proportion of the emigration 
as well as of the immigration is only temporary asthe male sex 
largely predominates, as shown above, in the figures both of 
emigrants and of immigrants, whereas in the district as a whole 
the females outnumber the males by over 33,00, 

The changes in the aiea of the district between 1872 and 
eile 1891 have of course vitiated to some extent the comparisons just 
owaves® made. Thus, in 1891, the population of the area which cunstituted 
OF amma sh district in 1901 was 1,907,635 as agaiust a total for the district 

aa thon constituted (1891) of 2,032,696. 

. Phe pressure of the population on the eoil has gone on increas- 
Density of ing steadily since 4832, In that year there were 43% persons 
Bere er equare mile in the district. In 1881 there were 465 persons 

fa 1801, there were 46]. and in 1901 there were 494. Thisfigure 
fv-ocasiderably below that for the edjacent districts of Moughyr 
and axbhanga with 527 and 873 persons per. agutirs suile, 
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respectively ; but it is considerably in exooss of Purnea, which 
has only 876 per square mile. 

The following thiuas have & density per square mile not less re ty 
than this average, 494 : — 

Sapnar Subdivision (627)— 

Bhagalpur (1,050) : Colgong (474): Sultanganj (576): 
Bihpur (549). 

The high figure for Bhagalpur is clearly due to the fact 
that it includes the municipal area in which the density per 
square mile is 9,470. 

Banka Subdivision (867)— 

Amarpur (520). 
Mapuipera Subdivision (476)— 
Madhipura (505): Bangaon (632), 
Supaun Subdiwiston (547) ~ 
Supaul (604). 

In the following thamas the density is less than this average, 
494 — 

Sapar Subdivision (627) -- 

Nii. 

Banga Subdivision (3607\— 

Banka (457): Katauria (228). 

Mapuipura Subdivision (476)— 

Kishanga ij (318:. 
Supaun Subdicision (547) ~ 
Pratapganj (444). 

The total urban population is only 81,498. Bhagalpur town Urban and 
accounts for 75,760 persons out of this total, and Colgong town oa 
for the remainder, namely, 5,738 persons. Thus only 4 per cent, 
of the population is urban and 96 per cent. is rural. Of the rural 
population 52 per cent live in villages, the populition of which 
varies from 590 to 2,000: 23 per cent, live in villages, the 
population of which varies from 2,000 to 5,000, and 20 per cent. 
in villuges of which the population is 500 or less. 

The town of Bhagalpur alone of the Marge towas of Bihar 
shows a steady increase in population since 1872, From 181 
to 1901 the increese was by 96 fer cent. This increase is 
attributed to great commercial activity coniequent on the open- 
ing of new railway stations and the increased accommodation 
provijed for goods. Still, with 96 per*o@nt. of the district 
population purely rural, there cannot be said to be any indication 
of @ codisiderable drain from the country to the towns. 

- : Whe language prevalent in the district ie the Maithili disloot Language. 
af Bihesi Hindi. Mithila, also called Tirhutis, was the country 
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bounded on the north by the Himélayas, on the south by the 
Ganges, on the east by the Kosi and on the west by the 
Gandak, and it 1s famous as being the home of the Tirhutia 
Brahmans. Fora long time those of them who lived south of 
the Ganges were considered socially inferior to those who 
remained within the confines of Mithila, bat this distinction 
se me to have passed away. 

In the south of the district there is a dialect previlent called 
“ chhikka-chhtkky bo,” the most striking peculiarity of which is 
that those who speak it add a vowel sound (like “o”in “ not”) 
at the end of words. ‘Ihe Magahi dialect of Bihari Hindi has 
had some influence on the grimmar and vocabulary of that part 


“of the district lying south of the Ganges, but it has not ousted 


the Maithili dialect. The “ chArkka chhtkke boli” ia go called from 
ite frequent use of the syllable “chs. ” in the conjugation of the 
verb substantive.” 

Educated Muhammadans of course prefer to speak Urda with 
more or less of a Peisian admixture. 

The character in most common use is the cursive Kaithi, an 
invention of tho Kayasths who dvrived it obviously from the 
Devanagari character. ln 1871 Sir George Campbell made the 
use of this charact:r opticnal i all court transactions, in addi- 
tion to the Persian character. In 1880 the further use of the 
Persian character was prohilnted, and the exclusive use of Kaithi 
was prescribed. ‘The use of this chirac‘er has had the effect of 
gradually assimilating the language used im schovl books, peti- 
tions, eto, to that in common everyday use. Formerly a quite 
excessive number of Arabic and Persian words were used in the 
gourt languages ourrent in Bihar. 

The non-Aryan people in the south of the district speak their 
own languages, such as Sonthali, Uraon and Mundari. Most 
of those who speak these languages ere found in Déuka 
subdivision. There were 26,632 Sontals, 4,804 Uraons and 1,190 
Mundas in the distriot at the time of the 1901 census. 

The vast bulk of the population is Hindu. ‘here were 
1,875,309 Hindus, 209,311 Musalmans, 775 Christians and 3,558 
“ others” in the district in 1901. 

Between 1881 and 189! there wasa marked decline in the 

portion of Hindus in the district. There was an incresse from 
189i to 1901, the” ptoportions per cent. to the total population 
being, in 1861,89-78: in 1891, 89 1Land in 1901, 89-77. The per- 
oentage in 1901 is thus only nominally in excess of thet'in 1681 
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Among Musalmans, on the other hand, there has been a steady 
increase throughout this period. In 1881, the proportion of 
Musalmans to the total population was 944. In 1891, it was 
9 62 and by 1901 it had risen to 10°02. This greater rapidity 
in growth among Musalmens is not peouliar to this distriot. 
In the province, as a whole, Musslmans are increasing at almost 
dcuble the rate of increase observable among the Hindus. This 
is most probably due to greater reproductive power among the 
Musalmans. The growth by conversions to Islamism is practi- 
cally nti, whereas there is a well-marked tendency on the part of 
avimistic tribés to become assimilated to Hinduism. Again, 
a Muhammadan widow remarries more readily than a Jiindu 
widow; and usually the disparity of age between husband and 
wife is leas in the case of Musalmans than in the case of Hindus. 
Finally, it has been pointed out that when a Hindu widow 
becomes pregnant, as the result of an intrigue, her firat instinotive 
impulse is towards procuring abortion. The Mubammadan widow, 
on the other hind under simiar conditions, is said to weloome 
the appearance of preguancy, and the probable advent of a child 
as circumstances calculated to induce her paramour to regularize 
her position by taking her into his zenana. 

{n all only 775 individuals were found in this district, who Christians, 
professed Christianity, in 1901. In 1891, the total was 536 and 
in 1881, 578. There hus thus been an increase of about 33 per 
cent, since 1881. In 1901, the number of Native Christians was 
514. There ara several missionury bedies in the district. Tho 
chief foun lation 18 probabsy that of the Roman Catholics at 
Latona near Supaul, in the uorth of the district it dates back 
its origin to the year 18-1. It has outlying branches at Dumurea 
and at Garhea, near aghopur station Its congregation 
numbers nearly 400. ‘There is a mission funded by the 
Church Missionary Society at Ohampanagar, a few miles from 
the town of Khagalpur. In the town its-lf thers is a branch of 
the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society which displays 
much activity, inasmuch ns the missionaries’ superintend a leper 
asylum, an orphanage and a high school. At Jaypur, in the 
south of the district, there is an indep: ident mission, 

According to numerical superiority, the following were the chief 
ten Hindu castes of most in portance in this district in 1901:—. caster. 


Ahirs and Goalas si * 2%, 366,980 
Dbavuks - i ... 102,680 
Messhers bi ves” 93,750 
Chamars nes ee 90,39N 


& it * 
one ana - oor 88,850 


Goalas. 
* 366,980, 
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Tantis és a --- 80,200 
Dosadhs ae ae we =: 79,860 
Brahmans wa a ..- 76,580 
Telis ‘iets ve wee = - 72,180 
Kewata rs wwe w» 57,620 


Among the Musalmans, 91,800 were claseed as Shekhs, 
30,450 as Kunjras and 29,290 as Jolahas. 

The Ahirs and Goalas are grouped together and easily out- 
number all other castes. They own cattle and have taken to 
agrioultural pursuits in addition to their traditional pastoral 
profession. 

They have & special caste godling named Bisu Raut who was 
torn to pieces by a Gourhi sorcerer (taking the form of a tiger) 
because milk was refused to him. His chief shrine is on the banks 
of the Gogri river. 

Tt has been stated that the Goalas are too numerous to be of 
pure Aryan descent, and that it is probable that they are largely 
the desoundants of aboriginala whose status was reovgnize] as 
honourable owing to their profession as cattle-tenders. In 
addition to the godling just mentioned, they have another glori- 
fied hero whose adventures are well known all over Bihar in the 


The baliad ballad of Lirik. The legend is here reproduced from Hunter’s 


of Lirik 


* Statistical Account :—Lirik was a native of Gaur and a 
favourite of the goddess Durg&. The story runs that one morning 
at daybreak, his wife, Manjar, accidentally saw him dallying with 
Chan&in, the daughter of Sahadip Mahara, the Raja of his native 
village, a bearer by caste. Being versed in astrology, she consults 
her books and finds therefrom that Lirik was to run away with 

ethe Raja’s daughter on that very night. She tells her mother-in- 
law the misfortune that is to overtake the family, and requea‘s 
her to defer the time for supper by pounding the rice again and 
again and to prolong the meal by preparing a large number of dishes. 
A considerable portion of the night is thus passed, and it is nearly 
daybreak when the family retire to rest, his wife binding Léirik 
in her owt clothes, dnd the mother spreading her bed so as to 
bar the only outlet from the cottage. The Raja’s daughter 
Chandin, notdinding Liiril? under the large tree where they had 
agreed to meet, marks it with Ave red spots, and advancing a fow 
steps, calls on Durgt for aid. The goddess promises to bring 
Larik, and to proling the night seven times, if it be necessary 
for the purpose, and finally opens a passage for him throngh the 
roof of his but. © The lovers having met at Fast, staré for Hardt 
{an the present Madhipuré subdivision). On the way, the Baja's 
danghtet retusento ent from Lirik’s plate unless he consents fo 
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make her his wife. After some hesitation, Lirik places some 
sindar on her forehead, and the marriage ceremony is performed 
by Durga herself, assisted by her seven sisters. 

One night whilst sleeping under a tree, Chandin is stung by a 
serpent and dies. Lirik, in his grief, ereats a funeral pile, and, 
setting fire to it, sits on it with Chandin in his arms, The fire is 
extinguished by some unknown power, to be again kindled and 
again extinguished. The universe trembles to the throne of the 
gods, and the gods sit disoussing the extraordinary sight of 
a husband offering to die on his wife's funeral pile. A goddess is 
seut to earth. Assuming the shape of an old woman, she 
approaches the pile, and tells Lirik to desist, but, finding him 
obstinate in his resolve, offers to revive the dead. The corpse is 
replaced on its bed, the serpent is summoned, and sucks its own 
poison from the wound; Chandin is restored to life, and the 
serpent is killed. The lovers set out again on their travels, 
When near Rohini, where Mahapatia, 8 goldsmith by caste, 
used to rule, they are surrounded by the Raja’s attendants, who 
invite Lirik toa gambling matoh at the palace. The Raja isa 
cheat, and by means of loaded dice wins everything from Lirik 
including his beautiful wife, whom he covets more than anything 
else. Chan&in refuses to submit, and will only yield if she is 
herself vanquished in play. The game begins, Chd4néin throws 
away the dice as unfair; takes new ones, and gains little by little 
everything the Raja owns. 

From Rohini the travellers reach Hardi, the place of their 
destination. Here Liirik is introduced to the Raja, but the latter, 
incensed at his omission to bow before him, will not allow hima 
place in his capital unless he accepts the ocoupation of a cowherd., 
Lirik indignantly replies that he will only tarn cowherd, if the 
Raja’s daughter comes out herself to milk the cows. A battle 
ensues, which laste for seven days and seven nights, and ends in 
the slaughter of the immense hosts of the Kaja, a result attributed 
to the goddess whose favour Ohandin obtains by offering to 
sacrifice her first-born. The Rajé now contents to give half his 
dominions to Liirik, if he will bring him the head of his 
antagonist, the Raja of Hanrwé. This he undertakes to do, and, 
on accomplishing the task, is proclaimed joint-king of Hardi, 
whieh position he holds for twelve years. 

One night Lirik heppensto hears wonfsn weep near his 
place, and asks his mistress to enquire into the cause. As she 
goes out for the purpose, she is followed unseen by her lover. 
In reply to Chindin’s enquiries, the old woman saya that her 
teaye had been caused by the sight of the megls she has been 
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accumulating for three days, in the vain expectation of her son, 
return froma journey. Fearing that this story will make Lirik 
anxious to rettun home to his wife and mother, Chanain advise, 
the women to complain falsely of some ill-treatment to acount 
for her tears, if questibned by Liirik on the subject Lirik, who 
has overheard everything, accuses her of falsehood, and says that 
if three days’ absence of a son on duty can make # mcther weep 
80 much, his own mother and wife must have shed many tears 
during the twelve years of his self-imposed exile from home 
This reflection works so powerfully on his mind, that he instantly 
departs for home, accompanied by his beautiful mistress whose 
residence he fixes in his neighhourhool. 

This deification of a cowherd may of course be due to the 
need felt by the numerous cow-keepars of a special deity sprung 
from their own cluss, and is perhaps indicative of an attempt 
to rise in the social scale, 

It is convenient to insert in this place the best known legend 
eae op f7om the south of the district. A Barham bhut is the ghost 
Jaydeb of a Brahman who has did a violent death. ‘I'hey are found 
Bhay -12 Various places always exercising a malignant influence. ‘ihe 
Haran. best known is Jaydeb Dube, also known as lbhay Haran )fear 

dispeller) or Bhairan. Banka is interesting as being the chief seat 
of the worship of this. The lcgend connected with his name is as 
follows, a8 derived from the translation of Babu Rasbihari Bose :— 
“ Nowhere,” the Babu remarks, “as far as I know, does demon wor- 
ship prevail in Bengal. Butin Bhagalpur District every village 
has its own demon, who is propitiated by offerings made at the 
foot of a tree, where he is supposed to reside Belief in demuns 
“or ghosts is almost as prevalent in Bengal as it is in this District ; 
but if anuoyanoces are caused by them, the gods are invoked or 
exorcisms are practised to expel them, while in Bhagalpur they 
are propitiited by presents, and their blessings asked in cases of 
difficulty or danger. Demon worship is not prevalent in all 
Behar, and its presence in the few Districts in which it exists, is 
probably owing to the close vicinity ofthe Kols.” Dube Bh&iran, 
ap astrologer of Upper Jndia, was invited to the court of a 
Kehetauri Raja, named Birmi, to foretell future events. After 
consulting the stars, be built his dwelling on an auspicious spot 
near Birma’s palape at Dadri, in Monghyr. The superstitious 
Raja, being anxious’ to appropriate to himself the benefits that 
were inseparable from the lot of the man who owned the place, 
asked Bhairan to give it up to him, but in vain. However, 
taking advantage of the seer’s absence from home, he pulled 
Gown ohe of tis cottages and built « wall at the place so as to 
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enolose the ground within the limits of the palace. When 
Bhairan returned he was deeply incensed against the Raja; 
snatching a knife, he plunged it into his own body, and threw 
the flowing blood over the Kaja’s palace, which instantly buret 
into flames and was reduced to ashes. Finding no place safe 
from the vengeance of the offended demon, Bima threw 

himself on the mercy of Baidyandth at Deogarh, but the demon 

appeared before the deity himself at his abodein Mount Kailas 

to demand the surrender of the prince. So terrible was the 

wrath of the Brahman demon, that the mount began to tremble 

on the trident, on which the deity has fixed it, in order to make 

it more secure against earthquakes aud other accidents to which 

the globe is subject. His wife, Parvati, became alarmed, but 

the deity told her to appease the demon by treating him as her 

brother. She accordingly approached, hke a hospitable Hindu 

lady, with a vessel of water in her hands and asked to be peres 
mitted to wash his feet. At this the demon became appeased, 

when the god assured him that he had not succoured Birma in 

his temple, and that Bhairan was welcome to deal with his 

victim in any way he pleased. At the same time theOmnipresent 

deity told Birma at Deogarh to go and seek for sheltcr at the hill 

of Mandar, the temple of Madhusiidan. ‘The unfortunate Raja 

went there in vain, aud wandering thence to various racred places, 

was at last killed on the top of Tinpah&r, orushed under the 

weight of a huge stone hurled at him by the ghost of Bhairan’s 

servant, Raji Khawas. The ghost of Dube Bhairan pursued 

the remaining Rajas of the Kshetauri race ana all that bore 

their name with unrelenting hatred, till not one of the ill-fated 

dynasty remained upon earth. ‘T).cre were filty-two independent, 
Kshetauri Rajés holding sway in different parts of Behar just 

before the Muhammadan conquest of the country; but at the 

present time there are only four, those of Bark»p, Mahaganoya, 

and Manibari in Subdivision Godd4, and Hanrué in Sub- 

division Dimka in the Sonthal Parganas, who claim to be des- 

cended from that race, and even these are not recognised as coming 

from the genuine stook. . 

In accordance with the above legend, Bhairan is considered ag 
only second to the great Baidyanath at Deogarh. His servant, 
Raji Khawas, wko is said to have committed suicide on the 
death-bed of his master, is equally worshippél with him. The 
animal sacrifices, which Bhiiran, as a Brahman, would not accept, 
are offered to his servant, while rice and sweetmeats are the share 
of the master. At Dadri, the demon is supposed ‘to take posses- 
sian of the officiating priest, who speake as oneinspired. The 
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legend has been given in full, as it takes as important a position 
in the south of the district as the ballad of Lirik does in the 
north. 

Next in number after the Goalas come the Dhanuks, who 
number 102,680. They are the caste that furnish most of 
the domestic servants at present. Their name is equivalent to 
“bowmen,” and there is little doubt but that thoy are largely 
aboriginal by descent They were probably recruited as soldiers 
by the Aryan invaders. Dhanuks are generally regarded as 
“clean”? Sudras for whom high olass Brahmans will officiate 
and from whom other oastes will ‘ake water, but often those 
who act as domestic servants are regarded as being lower in the 


‘social scale because they will eat the leavings of higher castes. 


The Musabars are nearly all day-labourers They lead a 
life very near the margin of subsistence and eat rats, snails, 
snakes or anything else that they can find. Probably they are 
the remnants of the original Dravidian inhabitants, who were 
reduced to slavery by the Aryan invaders. The vast majority 
of them are found in this district and in Monghyr. They wor- 
ship their own caste deities, Hansaraj, Bansaraj and lnabhadri. 

The Chamars are fairly numerous, and fulfil extremely import- 
ant functions in the social scheme. The Chamar works in leather, 
and is entitled by custom to the hides of all cattle that die. 
Cons quently, when oattle do not die rapidly enough, the 
Ohamar oooasionally poisons them or 1s at least credited with 
hastening their death. He supplies shoes, whipthongs, drumheads, 
and any pieces of leather needed about a cart. The Chamain is 
the village midwife, and she attends professionally on the women 
gf all castes during their confinement, Usually the Chamar 
and his wife are paid in grain by the village community. 

The Koiris are the best agrioulturists and can usually get 
more out of the soil than any other oultivators. Near big towns 
“hey act as market-gardeners and show considerable enterprise. 

The Tautis were originally a purely ‘‘funotional’” caste, 
following the occupation of weavera, Now many of them have 
beoome petty agrioulturists, with the decline of the indigenous 
weaving industry, 8 = ° 

The Dosadhs are a very low caste—swineherds by traditional 
occupation. They also supply large numbers of labourers, and 
the post of village’ cliowkidar is almost invariably held by a 
Desadh. They were largely professional thieves and decoits, but 
axe reported to be giving up their predatory habits. 


Buétewe. Though admittedly first in social position, the Brihmans 
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ave not so strong numerically in this district as elsewhere, 


